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@ New Shockless Shifting... 
separate self-adjusting hydraulic 
clutches for forward and reverse 
take hold ‘right now” or may be 
nudged in for easy docking. 










@ New Gray “Quick-Align” rubber 
mounts for easy installation and 
re-alignment... quickly adjust 
up-and-down, sidewise, or tilt. 












Service and Genuine 






@ ‘Velvet Drive’ transmission designed and 
built for Gray by Warner Gear, world’s 
leading gear manufacturers. 





Gray Parts Wherever 
Boats Are Sold. 









@ Water-heated intake manifold prevents 
“loading.” Idle all day at 400 rpm! 












@ Automatic temperature controls, one on e Latest, greatest Gray is this brilliant new Fireball V-8. Light 
linder bank, for fast warm-up, 

and compact, yet rugged—perfect for cruiser or runabout— 

@ Oil dipstick, and spark plugs, it combines silken smoothness with amazing get-up-and-go. 

accessible from me. For the biggest thrill afloat, specify Graymarine® Fireball V-8 


Servicing. 
in your next boat! 





@ Gray water-cooled exhaust elbows 
eliminate hot spots. 


@ Biggest cooling system; rugged positive- lf / ir 
displacement water pump cools each bank of { 41)\// / A 
cylinders separately. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
710 CANTON AVENUE ¢ DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Wherever You Live, You Can 
Get America’s Best Boat Buy! 


Aristo-Crafts are available only at experienced 
authorized marine dealers. Franchised Aristo- 
Craft dealers will have at least one of each 
magnificent model in stock for you to choose 
from. But in.case there’s no Aristo-Craft dealer 
near you, you don’t have to miss the extra pleas- 
ure and value these award-winning boats will 
give you. Ask your favorite dealer to order 
yours. ‘Round-the-clock production and the 
nation’s most modern plant means you get 
immediate delivery. Get advanced styling that 
insures the highest trade-in value of any boat 
. . « the long list of features and equipment for 
which you’d ordinarily pay extra. 


Compare Quality, Features and Price, and 
You'll Choose Aristo-Craft, the Leader! 


Sea Flash “13”...... $547 
Torpedo “14” ...... $647 
he eee $779 


Prices F.O.B. Atlanta, fully equipped. 














MR. DEALER: Some valuable, exclu- 


sive dealerships are still available. Join the 
team that’s making Aristo-Craft America’s 
fastest growing boat operation. Write, wire 
or call now! 


ATLANTA BOAT WORK 


clove we A alelal ms) Web Man oe -Walod alse MoM @T-Teldelle 


Phone TRinity 6-4710 








"Safe, Sure and Sweet to Handle... 
Runs Circles Around Them All!” — says TIM FLOCK 


America’s greatest stock car racer —‘55 
NASCAR Champion; winner of 5 out of 6 
Grand National Speed Championships at 


@ Tim Flock, like scores of top Sepeens Beak. 


sportsmen everywhere, chooses Aristo-Craft 

for leisure-time relaxation. He tested many boats for all the qualities you'd want 
for you and your family. Tim Flock’s verdict: “It runs circles around them all— 
even boats costing far more.” Unleash it on rough water! This great precision 
built hull has a beautifully smooth way of going. No matter how sharp the 
turns, it quickly and quietly responds to your touch. Brilliant new Speed-Sweep 
styling has boat lovers the world over buzzing. Never before could you get so 
much pleasure and value and pride of ownership 


for so little. 


| Atlanta Boat Works 
665 Pylant St., N.E. 
3 Atlanta 6, Go. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your colorful, fully illustrated boat book, 
and tell me where | con see Aristo-Crafts on display for my personal 
inspection! 


NAME 
ADDRESS =a ae 
CITY. STATE 
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Next month special articles will be 
featured on Chicago Chain-of- 
Lakes boating, latest kits to build, 
how polyester should be used, new 
motors and an exclusive profile 
of a world-famed sport boatman.. 
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IT’S A FACT, SKIPPER. Neither coloring matter nor lead causes gum. Unstable hy- 


oo” ; ; “<_% ‘ : : 
}drocarbons are the real culprits. Texaco Sky Chief Marine contains a special 
f stabilizing agent to prevent gum formation. 


7 

} PALMER ENGINE. This sturdy, dependable model 264 Palmer is now rated 135 HP 
3400 RPM. Its overhead valve design makes for easier maintenance. The 
} Palmer Engine Company considers Texaco’s Havoline a fine motor oil to use 
its engines. 





You get | 
HIGH-OCTANE POWER... 


ANTI-GUM PROTECTION 


at the same time with 
Texaco Sky Chief Marine 
Gasoline 


NOW you can have high-octane power . . « 
and full anti-gum protection at the same 
time... because TEXACO SKY CHIEF 
MARINE gasoline gives you both. 

You get all the horsepower your engine 
can deliver. ‘hat means livelier perform- 
ance, more economical fuel consumption. 

Sky Chief Marine contains a special anti- 
gum additive to prevent gum formation. 

In addition, Sky Chief Marine gasoline 
is supercharged with Petrox, which keeps 
your engine clean and free of deposits and 
rust. Your engine stays young longer. 

Get Sky Chief Marine from your Texaco 
Waterfront Dealer—the best friend your 


boat has ever had. "THE TEXAS COMPANY 


BEST FRIEND YOUR BOAT HAS EVER HAD— Your Texaco Waterfront 
Dealer! His complete line of quality petroleum products protects 
your boat's engine ... gives you better performance. And he has a 
full assortment of Cruising Aids to increase your boating pleasure. 


TEXACO 


MARINE 
PRODUCTS 





FROM THE 
EDITOR— 








O adjust our schedules so we can always bring you the best in boating fea- 

tures first, this month’s cover is dated September-October. Your next POPULAR 
BOATING, the November issue, will come out one month from now as usual, but 
increased 16 additional pages in size. Subscriptions will not be affected in any 
way. Each month PoPpuULAR BOATING now prints more copies than any boating 
magazine ever published, and by correcting our cover dates we will bring you 
the latest news of boating developments plus your favorite articles and depart- 
ments sooner than ever before. 

Special features next month will include an exclusive look behind locked 
doors of one of the experimental engineering labs that right now holds not only 
next year’s outboard motor, but those for five years from now. How a more 
potent powerplant is developed while being hidden from the competition will 
be shown for the first time in print. 

Boats big enough for comfortable living afloat are discussed this month for 
the boatmen who dream someday of such a craft, for families that are now 
graduating to cabin cruisers and off-shore sailing yachts, and for fortunate 
sailors who are moving to something bigger or would like to try cruising in a 
smaller hull next time. For nearly every boatman there has been a time when 
he longed for the perfect self-sufficient craft that would be able to take him 
anywhere in the world while he lived aboard. 

For the inside picture of the longest open-water race, 3,000 miles of Atlantic 
ocean, turn to page 44 for our correspondent’s report. Along with his manu- 
script, sent us by air from Spain right after he arrived with the winning crew, 
came a small sealed box. The box still held the faint, musty smell of those long 
ocean miles of storm with Carina heeled hard down and boiling along under 
reefed main, and fair days when the off-duty watch could lie stretched out on 
sails drying in the sun. Also in the box were first pictures of the crossing, films 
which we think capture some of the experience of racing a highly-tuned yacht 
against other boats, and the sea. 

The man whom many of his present neighbors know only as a great boatman, 
but is also recognized the world over as a genius in other fields, is November’s 
Boatman of the Month. Now living and working much of his time afloat aboard 
the boat he had built to his requirements, one of the outstanding true sportsmen 
of our day is described by P-B’s on-the-spot correspondent. 

The flood of mail which has greeted the first article in our series on the 
answers to boating’s launching, mooring, and marina problems indicates that 
many communities are already aware of the need to start planning to meet the 
greatly increasing demands for adequate facilities. On page 16 is a representa- 
tive cross section of the queries and comments which have come in. And, as 
many individuals have found out, group organization of new yacht and boat 
clubs, or the formation of committees in existing clubs, are the best ways to 
bring to a community’s attention the need for tackling the problem right now. 
How an area can take to boating to such an extent that 10,000 boats are out on 
a medium sized lake every weekend is told next month in POPULAR BOATING’s 
report on Chicago and Milwaukee’s remarkable water playground, the Chain-of 
Lakes region in northern Illinois. 

Travel on the water, discussed in our story this month on the East Coast 
Inland Waterway to Florida, also deserves the attention of vigilant boatman to 
forestall legislative infringements. A proposed fixed bridge from Miami to Miami 
Beach would prevent larger auxiliaries and sail craft from passing through. 
Draw bridges on the Intracoastal Waterway between the Virginia-North 
Carolina border and Key West, according to a ruling by the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, may not open for craft carrying “appurtenances unessential to 
navigation” such as fishing outriggers, antennae, false stacks and masts purely 
for ornamental purposes. Boating groups should first undertake close study of 
such moves, rather than making hurried blanket condemnation of them, but 
then act promptly as a unit if these actions do prove to be needlessly restricting 
our free use of the waterways. 

But some boatmen like to live afloat without going anywhere at all, or else 
traveling at a very leisurely pace, and of special interest for them especially next 
month will be our ratings after PoPULAR BOATING’s test team reports what it is 
like to live aboard a new houseboat. This, plus special features on fall main- 
tenance, the new kit boats to build, a winter shelter for your boat, and a defini- 
tive report on polyester resin used with fiberglass, are in preparation for one 
month from now. —Wn. TaYLor MCKEOWN 
) 


READERS 
REPORT: 





To the Editor: 
HEARTFELT APPRECIATION 
I should soon be launching the splen- 
did day cruiser described in the build- 
it article in your Feb. issue. Being a 
cardiac (I suffered two heart attacks 
seven years ago), | took up wood- 
working to get away from my business 
pressures as much as possible, and 
boat building was the natural result. 
The results have amazed even me! 
I'll have a fine boat—safe and useful 
—at about one third its value. Why 
not tell your readers of the great 
value of boatbuilding as a “tranquil- 
izer?” 

T. M. Blankenship 
Charlotte, N. C. 


OVERTURE FROM DOWN UNDER 
As a regular reader of your mag- 
azine I would like to congratulate you 
upon its continued high standard. I 
do not receive my copies as promptly 
as I would like, but if late, they are 
even more appreciated. If any of your 
readers are interested in any aspect of 
New Zealand Boating or fishing, I will 

be pleased to answer their queries. 
F. G. Anstey 
Box 1034, Aukland 
New Zealand 


SEARCH MISSION 

I have been trying for several 
months to secure plans for a boat I 
once heard of called a MacKenzie 
River Boat. It is about 14’ long, flat 
bottomed with turned up bow, and 
used primarily on the MacKenzie 
River in Canada to ride the rapids. 
Perhaps some other P-B readers may 

know of a source for the designs. 
David S. Brown 
Box 2873, Cristobel 
Canal Zone 


LONG NECK CONGRATULATIONS 
Your boat testing series is the type 
of thing I have been looking for in 
boating magazines for a long time, but 
have never found ‘one that would 
stick its neck out. As you know, if a 
person is a prospective purchaser of a 
boat, it has been impossible for him to 
know just what to look for, and ar- 
ticles like this are invaluable. Keep up 
the good work. Attached is a list of 
additional boats I wish you would test. 
Ernest H. Guenther 
Dayton, Ohio 


We are carefully recording the- many 
requests which have come in for spe- 
cial boats to be tested, and hope 
eventually to check them all. We also 
wish to thank the great number of 
readers who have written in to ex- 
press approval of the P-B tests.—eD. 
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“sweet music...” 


says Engelbert Brenner, New York Philharmonic Concert 


Musician, of his Chrysler-Powered Zobel Sea Skiff 


“The sound of the smooth running Chrysler Engine in my 
Zobel Sea Skiff,” says Mr. Brenner, “‘is sweet music indeed. 
It means carefree relaxation. | go wherever the fishing’s 
good—without concern about returning in time for my 
evening’s concert. I know from long 
experience that a Chrysler Marine 
Engine is completely dependable. Eco- 
nomical to operate, too. In all the years 
I’ve owned a Chrysler-powered Zobel 
Sea Skiff, ’'ve never had a major main- 
tenance problem.” 


125 H.P. CHRYSLER CROWN 
powers Mr. Brenner's Zobel Sea Skiff. \ 
Other Chrysler Marine Engines—in-line , 
6's and V-8’s—range from 95 to 275 h.p. 








CHRYSL, 


AMERICA’S No. 1 MARINE ENGINE 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION ° CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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ZOBEL SEA SKIFF 


is 23 ft. long with 8’ 4” 
beam and 1’ 10” draft. 


bd 


Write Dept. 9D Marine Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, 
Michigan or see your Chrysler Marine Engine Dealer for 


Specific Detailed Information (©) Descriptive Literature 


Name 


Address “a — 





City Zone____ State — 
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Answers to your boating queries 


By JOHN KINGDON 
QUESTION AND ANSWER EDITOR 





HURRICANE PROTECTION 


ccIPVHIS is my first year in the boating world. | have a 

21-foot plywood cruiser. My problem is: with the hur- 
ricane season at hand, how do | secure my boat properly 
for maximum protection? 

“| am moored in a semi-protected harbor with an ade- 
quate mushroom anchor, chain and 1-inch line. What more 
can | do for security? | have a 12-pound high-efficiency 
anchor. Can this be utilized in any way along with the 
mushroom?” 

Dr. Frederick E. Witek, Greenwich, Conn. 


If your present mooring is the proper size and in good 
condition, it will hold your boat safely in any blow. The 
small anchor, even if extremely efficient, may not add 
enough to the mushroom’s holding power to make it worth 
your while to use it. While two anchors, of course, have 
more holding power than one of them alone, their com- 
bined holding power is all too often over-estimated. 

Let’s take a concrete example. You might think that 
two 30-pound anchors would have the same holding power 
as one 60-pounder. They don’t. Actually, the combined 
holding power is equal to the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the two anchor weights. In our example, 30 
squared is 900, 900 plus 900 is 1,800, and the square root 
of 1,800 is roughly 42; so the two 32-pound anchors have 
the holding power of just one 42-pounder. 

Note that we made a couple of qualifications above. We 
said that the mooring should be (1) the proper size and 
(2) in good condition. 

The proper sizes of the mooring equipment for a boat 
such as you own, and for any other cabin cruiser up to 
about 25 feet long, are simple: you need a 75-pound mush- 
room anchor, a length of %-inch chain, a length of %-inch 
chain and a length of 1-inch manila line. The heavy chain 
is attached to the anchor and the light chain goes in between 
the heavy chain and the manila line. There should be a 
swivel between the mushroom anchor’s ring and the heavy 
chain and another swivel between the heavy chain and the 
light chain. To prevent chafe, the manila line should be 
served (protected with canvas and marlin winding) for 
several feet each side of the point where it passes through 
the bow chock. 

The total length (called “scope”) of the mooring cable 
is extremely important. It should be long enough to allow 
the chain to act as a spring, cushioning the surge of the 
boat against the anchor. With sufficient scope, even the 
most wildly plunging boat won’t cause the anchor to drag. 

This scope should equal at least seven times the depth of 
the water (at high tide) in which you are moored. In 10 
feet of water, for instance, you'll need a 70-foot mooring 
cable. This can be roughly divided into 30 feet of heavy 
chain, 20 feet of light chain and 20 feet of manila line. 

In a crowded anchorage, where there’s not enough room 
for this scope, the weight of the mushroom anchor must 
be increased as the scope is decreased. Under such condi- 








tions, it is not at all unusual for a boat your size to require 
a mushroom weighing as much as 225 pounds. 

All of your preparations will come to naught if you 
ignore the second of our qualifying admonitions, the one 
specifying that the equipment must be in good condition. 
The old saw, “No chain is stronger than its weakest link,” 
is especially true here. Once a year, the chain should be 
tested link by link with a light hammer. If worn, bent or 
pitted links are found, renew the chain. See that the swivels 
turn freely and that there are no defects in any of the con- 
necting pins. And renew the manila annually whether it 
looks like it is worn or not. 

To our two admonitions, we now add a warning—you 
have to be lucky. Your equipment can be big enough and 
in perfect condition, but it takes luck to save your boat 
from damage when another craft upwind of her (owned 
by a skipper less careful than you) breaks loose and comes 
plunging down on you. 

Some owners go aboard their boats when word comes 
that a hurricane is approaching and stand with boat hooks 
ready to fend off any encroaching craft. This works fine 
as long as the offending boat is a small one. But if she is 
sizable, she’ll probably sink the other craft is spite of any- 
thing the owner can do. That can be downright dangerous 
to life and limb; so our advice is, “Stay ashore.” 

Other owners haul their boats when the hurricane warn- 
ings start to fly. This is fine as long as the tides behave 
themselves. All too often, however, a hurricane is accom- 
panied by abnormally high tides that sweep everything on 
the shoreline before them. We’d rather bet on a boat at a 
mooring than on one uncomfortably perched ashore. 

Still other owners move their boats to more protected 
spots. Such a spot might be a nearby gunkhole with a sandy 
beach to leeward and a bluff to windward that'll carry the 
storm harmlessly over the boat. This sounds like a perfect 
place in which to ride out the hurricane—but it isn’t. First, 
there’s the matter of the holding power of the anchor you'll 
use. It undoubtedly has much less holding power than your 
permanent mooring, so the possibility of dragging is in- 
creased. Then there’s the possibility (even the probability) 
that the direction of the storm will change before it passes 
by. This will leave you with a dangerous lee shore (that 
bluff which was supposed to carry the storm harmlessly over 
the boat). And finally, there’s still the afore-mentioned in- 
escapable danger of another boat dragging down on you. 

This all sounds pretty grim, and it is meant to be. There’s 
absolutely nothing hilarious about a hurricane. But if you 
have the proper equipment and maintain it properly, the 
chances are that you'll come through okay. 

Good luck! 


ANTI-FOULING PROTECTION 


«<i F a boat is used in salt water, I’ve heard it claimed that 

the hull should be cleaned in midseason. | would like 

to know if possibly the hull could be scrubbed while still 

in the water. In other words, if it could be scrubbed down 
with a brush while swimming.” ; 

Fred A. Lovell, Baltimore, Md. 


You have missed the point of midseason bottom care. 
In the spring, the bottom is coated with anti-fouling paint. 
This paint is poisonous to barnacles, marine growth and 
other parasites. As long as it remains in place, they can’t 
latch onto the wood. But the paint gradually wears and 
washes away enough to allow the parasites to get a toehold 
on the hull. When this happens, the time has come to haul, 
clean and repaint. 

Just to clean the bottom is not enough, because the para- 
sites will quickly reappear. A new coat of the poisonous 
paint is needed to repel them. And, obviously, the bottom 
can’t be painted while the boat is still in the water. So 
your scheme for cleaning the boat while she is still in the 
water is impractical. 

(continued on page 10) 
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A smart boat, a brisk breeze. and old- 
sters get the same bang out of a snappy 
sail as they did when they were just 
kids. Once sailing gets into your bones, 
it never leaves. Sailing is an ageless sport. 

It’s easy and it’s fun to learn the rudiments of sailing, espe- 
cially in a sailboat small enough to “feel” what to do. From 
then on it is just a matter of practice, every hour of which is 
enjoyable. Why don’t you start your boy now and learn to sail 
with him? It won’t take a large investment. Small sailboats 
are comparatively inexpensive and operating costs are most 
moderate. 





\ boy gets a lot more than pleasure out of sailing. He learns to 


ereMen 
e Boys again | 


take responsibility . . . learns to use his head. He acquires 
pride of ownership. A sailboat man makes the most skillful 
waterman. That is why sailing is encouraged in the training 
of both naval and merchant marine officers. 

The fun of sailing is in no way measured by the size of the 
sailboat. Sailing is a fraternity in which the large and small 
have a common interest sailing. 


For further information on how to get 
started in sailing, communicate with: 


NATIONAL SAILING ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 5-A, ROOM 1657 
120 Lexington Avenue. New York 17. N. Y. 


This Advertisement is sponsored by: 


| ne Ulmer, Inc.—-Sailmakers 


City Island, New York 
Annapolis, Maryland 


—Sailing Craft 
9 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


George D. O'Day Associates, Inc. 


The Anchorage Inc.—Dyer Dinks 
and Dhows 

57 Miller Street 

Warren, Rhode Island 


Popular Boating 
World’s largest selling 
Boating magazine 





(continued from page 8) 


TOOL IDENTIFICATION 


6c S there an easy method of marking tools so they can 
be easily identified as belonging to me?” 
Jerry Alberts, Fair Haven, N. J. 


Yes. Either your name or your boat’s name or both can 
be engraved on steel tools by the following method: Pre- 
pare the surface by first cleaning it with oil and then spread- 
ing a coating of melted beeswax upon it. After the beeswax 
has dried, mark the identifying words you have selected 
through it onto the steel surface, using any sharp instru- 
ment. Next, paint over the lines and marks thus made with 
a fine brush dipped in a solution made from one ounce of 
nitric acid and one-sixth ounce of muriatic acid. Let this 
solution remain on the surface for five minutes, then dip the 
article in water, remove the wax and clean the steel. 

Caution: Be careful not to get any of the acid on you— 
it can cause severe burns. If you should accidentally receive 
such a burn, wash the affected area immediately with large 
quantities of clean water and then treat like any other burn. 


SPARE MOTOR MOUNT 


6s OWN a 21-foot cruiser that’s operated with a 25-hp 

outboard. Since | make extensive runs in open water, 

| am concerned with motor failure. | would like, therefore, 

to keep a 5-hp motor aboard for emergencies. Is there a 

bracket available to hook this auxiliary motor to the tran- 
som in case of such an emergency?” 

Jack Klein, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Yes. You can obtain such a bracket from almost any 
marine supply store. In New York, for instance, Manhattan 
Marine & Electric Co., Inc., 116 Chambers St., carries three 
styles of brackets that range in price from $15 to $45. One, 
fastened permanently in place, has neoprene rubber pads 
to reduce vibration and is adjustable to any transom angle. 
Another is fastened to the transom with three bronze sock- 
ets and can be stowed away when not in use. The third, also 
removable, is designed for mounting on the boat’s side 
instead of on the transom. 


WHO'S BOAT'S WHO'S 


6s LEASE tell me where | can purchase ‘Who’s Who in 
Yachting’ and the price.” 
Mrs. D. J. Mahoney, Margate, N. J. 


You are undoubtedly referring to “Lloyd’s Register of 
American Yachts.” The 1957 edition can be obtained from 
Lloyd’s Register, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. The 
price is $20. 


STEERING WHEEL POSITION 


“T AM in process of assembling a 14-foot Chris-Craft 
runabout kit that is designed for speeds up to about 
35 mph. My question is this: In regards to top speed, where 
should | mount the steering wheel to be most advantageous? 
The motor will be a 40-hp Mercury with stock prop.” 
W.A.K., Indiana, Pa. 

Some people will argue that the controls should be aft, 
pointing out that the after position must be faster than a 
forward steering station because all racing utility runabouts 
are operated from aft. 

Actually, a racing utility is designed with but one 
thought in mind—to go fast. 

Your boat, on the other hand, is a many-purpose craft 
designed for comfort, safety and load-carrying ability. 

Accordingly, your controls belong forward in order to 
balance the boat better when but one or two people are 
aboard, and to provide better vision and comfort. 


MODIFIED ENGINE 


cc HERE can | get information concerning the modi- 
fied Crosley engine used for competition in boats 





and on the track? | am not interested in competition, but 
want to build a boat and modify its engine for pure per- 
sonal pleasure. 

“| have tried with little luck to get data on the engine 
from a number of sources. What | would like to know is 
who supplies parts and possibly a service manual.” 

Robert R. Fisher, Pontiac, Mich. 


The version of the Crosley engine that has a cast-iron 
block is a wonderful little power plant. Known for years 
among enthusiasts as “the most efficient engine ever built in 
America,” it is still being used, in modified form, to power 
48-cubic-inch hydros and 750-c.c. sports cars. 

Powel Crosley, Jr., is, as everyone knows, no longer 
building either cars or engines. All rights to the engines 
are now held by the Fageol Products Co., Kent, Ohio. This 
concern is using the Crosley as the basis for the Fageol 
“44” outboard motor and the V-I-P inboard engine. 

Fageol engineers are also experimenting with modifica- 
tions of the basic engine for use in racing boats and cars. 
According to information I have received unofficially, 
Fageol has bought out Braje, a firm that manufactured 
Crosley speed equipment, and is using this equipment in 
the modification experiments. Fageol would, therefore, 
seem a logical place to start your inquiries. 

Four years ago, I exchanged correspondence with George 
W. Drum, director of the Crosley Car Owner’s Club, Char- 
lotte, N. C. At that time, this club was publishing and 
distributing a reproduction of the last Service Manual is- 
sued by Crosley Motors. If this manual is still available, it 
will prove invaluable to you. 

For parts to maintain a Crosley, the club recommended 
Service Motors, 581 Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, N. Y. 
For speed and racing equipment, the club suggested Savin 
& Sons Auto Sales, 312 S. Soto St., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 
A letter to each of these outfits, as well as to Fageol and 
the Crosley Car Owner’s Club, seems advisable. 


RAFTS 


<< AM interested in building a raft, the type which is out- 
fitted with deck chairs and a cooler box and is pro- 
pelled by a small outboard motor. Do you have information 
where | might obtain plans for such a craft? 
F.L.T., Jackson, Mich. 


The vessel to which you refer is known as a pontoon 
boat. One version, cailed a “Kayot,” is manufactured by 
the Kaye Yacht Pontoon Boat Co., Mankato, Minn. Since 
this is a rather specialized type of boat, entailing intricate 
sheet-metal fabrication, especially at the bows of the pon- 
toons, I advise you not to attempt building one. Unless you 
are much more proficient than the usual amateur and unless 
you have a completely equipped metai-working shop, you 
will find that a professionally built boat such the the Kayot 
will prove far more satisfactory and will cost you less in 
the end. 


BULLS-EYE 


6c N a recent issue of POPULAR BOATING, mention was 
made of the Herreshoff Bulls-Eye. Where can | obtain 
pictures of and information about this boat?” 
J.R., Detroit, Mich. 


The Bulls-Eye is a sloop that measures 15 ft. 8/2 in. long. 
Produced by the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co., Wareham, 
Mass., it features a fiberglass hull molded in one piece and 
impregnated with hard-setting resin. The lead keel weighs 
750 lbs. and is secured to the hull with bronze bolts and 
screws. All seats and trim are of mahogany. The tapered 
aluminum spars are fitted with roller reefing gear. Standing 
rigging is stainless steel with swaged terminals. Standard 
finish is white topsides with a green deck. For more infor- 
mation, I suggest that you write to the manufacturer. G 
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TIMELY TIPS FOR 
LAY-UP TIME 


By Commodore Herb Atkinson 


Too few of us realize that there can be 
just as much “kick” in putting our boats 
to bed in the fall as in splashing around in 
the waterways in bright summer sunshine. 
The man who gives his boat personal at- 
tention gets the most out of boating ona 
and every hour he spends at lay-up time 
saves two or three’ hours next spring in 
fitting out. 


When your boat first comes out of the 
water, be sure that someone “brushes her 
down,” below the waterline, while she’s 
still wet. This is most efficiently done with 
a hose, broom, and Boat-Zoap. Your boat 
needs to “shower-down” before you “put it 
to bed” too! Topsides, decks and galley 
should be scrubbed before lay-up. 


It’s not too late to use the Automatic 
Bilge Cleaner smart Boatmen have been 
using all season. If you don’t already use 
it, get some to put in the bilge right away 
so the roll of the boat can give it a thorough 
cleaning before lay-up. Then just pump out 
the bilge; your boat will smell sweet and 
clean without laborious scrubbing. 

Ventilation is one of the most important 
safeguards all during lay-up. If any part of 
your boat is enclosed, provision should be 
made for free passage of air throughout, in 
order to avoid sweating that may occur in 
hot Indian Summer or in early spring days. 
Sudden temperature changes always cause 
condensation when ventilation is lacking. 
Moisture accumulated from sweating is the 
cause of so-called “dry-rot.” 

Here at Sudbury we think there’s “no 
ventilation like Sky-Vent-ilation.” Putting 
on a Sky-Vent now is the ideal way to pro- 
vide proper ventilation all winter long. It 
admits fresh air and light at all times, yet 
keeps out all rain, spray and snow. Install- 
ing your Sky-Vent now not only gives all 
this winter protection, but adds to your 
boating comfort every season. 

Fuel tanks sweat also; this condensation 
turns to acid if not properly neutralized 

. today more than half a million fuel 
tanks are protected from rust and corrosion 
by Sav-A-Tank Cartridges. 


At lay-up time many good boatmen re- 
move for winter storage engine accessories 
such as starters, generators, coils, and the 
Aqua-Clear Feeder. You'll want to clean 
the season’s accumulation of foreign matter 
from the feeder and crystals with Sudbury 
Crystal Kleener. 


Lay-up time should be a gay time, “gam- 
ming” around the Boat Yard “shooting the 
breeze” with your friends and planning for 
next year’s activities. 

Boat owners over the country have 
known for years that Sudbury Marine spe- 
cialties make it easier to protect boats—to 
keep them in tip-top condition. Most all 
Marine dealers have Automatic Bilge 
Cleaner, Boat-Zoap, Sky-Vents, Sav-A- 
Tank, Aqua-Clear Feeders and Crystals 
now in stock. 
SEPTEMBER, 
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Your Boat Needs These 
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PREVENTS DRY-ROT 
Special construction 
admits fresh air, stops 
condensation; locks out 
rain, snow and sleet. 





. 

Automatic BILGE CLEANER 
No more scrubbing and scraping. Reaches where 
nothing else can — gets all grease and scum. 
Just pour a little into the bilge before haulout — 
let the roll of the boat do the work — and pump 
it out. Deodorizing additive Mirasol ends all 
bilge odors; insures a sweet, clean boat next 
spring. Prevents fire and explosion by mixing all 
floating gas and oil with the water — it all goes 
out when you pump the bilge. Non-caustic, harm- 
less. Qt. $1.98; Gal. $7.50. 





Protects 
Fuel Tanks 
From Rust! 


SAV-A-TANK Cartridge 


Don’t take chances with a dangerous leaky fuel 
tank. Unless tank is drained completely, water 
condensing: in the tank during winter becomes 
acid and eats the metal. This may cause leaks 
next spring, resulting in fire, explosion or other 
disaster. Drop a Sav-A-Tank Cartridge in your 
fuel tank now to neutralize acids, make conden- 
Sation noncorrosive. Far less expensive than re- 
placing your fuel tank, or the boat itself! 
Only $3.00. 


PRODUCTS 
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Transparent SK Y-VENT 


Constantly Circulates Fresh Air 


The only modern ventilator that admits fresh air 
continuously yet keeps out snow, sleet and rain. 
Your boat is never closed tight if there is a Sky- 
Vent aboard. Whether it is laid up for a week or a 
season, there is always fresh air below. 


Besides all winter protection, Sky-Vent assures 
you greater cruising comfort next summer. Cool 
circulating fresh air keeps your boat always 
clean and comfortable. No musty odors, no damp- 
ness. Ingenious design, locks out all rain and 
spray. Transparent, admits light and sun. Non- 
fouling, non-magnetic — no metal to rust, cor- 
rode or polish. 9” dia. $34.95; 12” dia. $59.95; 
18” dia. $89.95. 


BOAT: 
\ ZOAP, 





Salt Water BOAT-ZOAP 


There is nothing better for that final scrub-down 
at haulout time. Ideal for cleaning woodwork, 
glass, chrome, deck paint, varnish, bottom paint, 
or finest glassware. Boat-Zoap cleans everything 
from top to bottom. Quickly removes harbor 
Scum, Salt, gull droppings; works like magic. A 
complete scrub with Boat-Zoap this fall puts your 
boat back in commission easier and earlier next 
spring. Pt. Can $1.29. 





“AQUA-CLEAR CRYSTALS 
and CRYSTAL KLEENER 


The crystals in your Aqua-Clear Feeder should be 
cleaned at haulout time. The only formula that 
gives positive results is Aqua- -Clear Crystal 
Kleener. Cleaning crystals and interior surfaces 
of the Feeder now insures greater protection next 
season, also saves valuable time. Price $1.98. 
Extra crystals should be added to keep the Aqua- 
Clear Feeders full. 1 Ibs $2.50; 10 Ibs. $20.00 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 83H, Sudbury, Mass. 


TSuDBURY LABORATORY, Box 83H, Sudbury, Moss. =S=Ss*=CS~*=<“‘<=~*‘~*~*™” 


DBURY LABORATORY, Box 83H, Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me the items circled below. I enclose $. . 


SKY-VENT Bey and WIRE AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER 
9in. $34.95 12”$59.95 18”$89.95 7ft......$5.50 15-ft. $7.10 Model A—20 to 74 hp. ..... $39.95 
Aut tic BILGE CLEANER 10 ft... . a 10 100 ft. rolls 19¢ ft. 
Quart... .$1.98 Gallon... .$7.50 vA PROOF SWITCH Model C—150 to 250 hp. ...- $89.95 
BOAT ZOAP Pint $1.29 Multiple . att 95 Single .. $7.95 
eka f Aut ic ENGINE ALARM NEW SUBMERSIBLE PUMP 


SAV-A-TANK CARTRIDGE ... . $3.00 6v$19.95 12v$22.95 32v$24.95 6v$34.95 12v$36.50 32v$38.75 


Aqua Clear Crystal Kieener $1.98 TRANSPARENT BOAT .... 
Plus Shipping 
- A-$1.98,B-$4.95 Quart... 


AQUA CLEAR CRYSTALS 


| 1 Ib.. .$2.50 10 Ibs.. .$20.00 BOAT FENDER... 
| PEERS cc ccccccceccoececvcccecesosce ccecccscece 
Re ea a i a a de ee a a 


LIQUID AQUA-CLEAR. .. . . Pt. $1.98 


365 BOTTOM PAINT 
$9.95 Gallon... 


$199.95 


Model B—75 to 145 hp. .... $49.95 | 
$35.90 | 
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[ WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: J. Bergh, 221 Pomona Ave., Long Beach, Calif.;D.H. McChesney, Winslow, Wath. 9 








HINTS FOR 
BETTER BOATING 





Edited by BOB WHITTIER 


Boating maintenance expert 


Every month the best hints from readers will be selected 
for this column. Pass along your short-cuts to other boat- 
men by mailing them to “Hints for Better Boating,” 
POPULAR BOATING Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, New York. Five Dollars will be paid for each 
idea published; no submissions can be returned. 


FOR HANDLING LINES 


HARDWOOD BLOCK 
(2 REQ) 








WASHING MACHINE 
ROLLER BOLTS 


(4 REQ'D) 





MOUNT ON 
GUNWALE.... 





| page one which will appeal to fishermen who like 
to do hand-lining over the side, or for use on utility 
and work boats around the harbor when handling moor- 
ings. Get an ordinary rubber washing machine wringer 
roller which is in reasonably good condition, from your 
local repair shop. Make up a pair of hardwood bearing 
blocks as per the sketch. The roller may then be bolted, 
either temporarily or permanently, to the gunwale or tran- 
som and will save much wear and tear on both lines and 
the boat when hauling things in. 


VACUUM-CLEAN YOUR BOAT 


(= N: an outboard boat on its trailer, just returned from 
a fishing trip and with its interior a mess of sand, fish 
scales and so on. How would you clean it out quickly and 
easily? You want to do it immediately after hauling out so 
the goo won't dry hard on the ride home. 

Simply dump several pails full of water into the boat, 
sloshing the water on so it will rinse dirt down into the 
12 


bilges. Then tilt the boat and trailer together so the boat’s 
stern is a foot or so from the ground. Use a tin can to 
wash dirt down into the stern. Then, using a piece of gar- 
den hose, five or six feet long (which you can carry in your 
car), start a siphon and as the water runs out of the boat, 
move the end of the hose around slowly, back and forth 





WATER 
GARDEN HOSE 
6 TO 8 LONG 





across the bottom-transom line, along the transom knee 
and all other places where the dirt gathers. The flow of 
water will pick up and carry overboard about 95% of the 
dirt! This gimmick is particularly useful on lapstrake boats, 
which are full of ribs and seams that catch and hold dirt. 


FIXING WARPED BOAT SEATS 


A" the board seats in your small boat warped and 
cupped so they catch and hold spray and rainwater? 
You can eliminate, or greatly minimize, this nuisance. Re- 
move the seat boards and run them over a circular saw set 
to make cuts about 4%” to 4%” deep. Make four or five cuts 
on the typical seat plank ten to twelve inches wide on its 
bottom surface. These cuts will have little or no effect on 
the strength of seat planks (except plywood!) and the saw 
kerfs will help them lie flat. 
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OUTBOARD CONTROLS 


ged popular outboard motors have from one to three 
small grease nipples clearly visible on their gearshift 
levers, swivel brackets, etc. If yours has them, don’t neg- 
lect them! A few shots of grease at regular intervals are 
a “must” in your maintenance routine. A great many cases 
of stuck and frozen gearshift levers and steering swivels 
have resulted from neglecting to do this simple job. It is 
especially important on salt water, which can trickle into 
such parts when spray blows back onto the motor. 


DOCK WAGON 


One marina operator, noting many boat owners labori- 
(continued on page 70) 
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POPULAR MODELS FROM LEADING BOATBUILDERS 





Boats with a reputation for quality— 
built with Weldwood Marine Plywoods 





WAGEMAKER “WOLVERINE” takes a 
85HP outboard — and a lot of hull- 
spanking speed — with the greatest 
of ease. Wagemaker specifies Weld- 
wood Philippine Mahogany plywood 
for its rugged yet handsome boats 
that are built to give you years of 
low-maintenance pleasure. Weld- 
wood’s waterproof glue lines make 
possible a sound, sturdy boat that 
gives a better return when you sell, 





Whether you buy a finished boat or a kit, 
the quality of the materials that go into it 
are of first importance. That’s why leading 
boat manufacturers specify Weldwood 
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Waterproof Plywoods. Look for tl 
wood tag when you buy your | 
your assurance of finest mater 


Weldwood MaRINE PRODUCTS 


OF UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 55 WEST 44th ST., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE MEMBERS OF THE WELDWOOD MARINE FAMILY? 





Waterproof Plywoods 
—Duraply ® Philippine 
Mahogany, Samara®, 
Khaya, Utile, and any bond. 


Impervious 


other wood, on order. heat, 
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Waterproof Resorcinol 
Glue — for a com- 
pletely waterproof 


cold, and oils. 





Plastic Resin Glue Contact Cement 

— highly water-resis- — bonds instantly, 
tant, makes joints permanently, on con- 
even stronger’ than tact without clamps 
the wood itself. or presses. 











maximum value for your boat dollar. 






—resin-sealer and un- 
dercoater cuts paint 
checking, 
grain show-through, 


FITTS “FALCON,” a versatile fourteen- 
footer for fishing, skiing, and family 
cruising. Bottom, sides, and decks 
are built of Weldwood Marine Dura- 
ply for rugged duty and low-cost 
maintenance. Duraply, with its 
tough Crezon® face, needs less fre- 
quent painting, stands up to buffet- 
ing, won't blister, and is absolutely 
watertight. Lightweight, strong 
Duraply panels male your boat 
faster, easier to handle, more eco- 
nomical to run. 





SMITHCRAFT “SKI-LARK,” trim and 
jaunty sport boat, combines rugge ~d 
Weldwood Duraply hull bottom 
with beautiful Weldwood Samara for 
sides, decks, and transoms. By using 
Weldwood Waterproof Plywoods, 
Smithcraft can offer you this quality 
boat at a moderate price. The big 
Weldwood panels cover large areas 
easily, need less caulking, and like 
all Weldwood Marine “Plywoods, 


are guaranteed not to delaminate. 
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Flexible Wood-Trim ® 
—oa variety of real 
wood veneers in handy 
prevents rolls, for covering ex- 
posed wood edges. 


Firzite ® 
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SEE THEM AT YOUR MARINE DEALER 


. also Airguide’s smart line of 
Marine compasses, barometers 


and clocks, 








YOU'LL HAVE 
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Fibergias kits from $275 
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Sea Ray Saberjet $450. 


SEND 35c 
NC) ee) ne 


Includes hardware 
$1.00 FOR BOTH CATALOGS PLUS 






. .. for here’s another of your dreams come 
true, the added thrill of knowing how fast 
you're going—and at a price you can’t re- 
sist. Whatever your boat, there’s a fine pre- 
cision built Airguide Speedometer to suit 
your special needs. 


See the dazzling NEW DOLPHIN 
NO. 707+45 MPH*DECK MOUNTED 
luminated SPEEDOMETER 

Sleek and streamlined, it adds dash and 
sparkle to any craft. It sits snugly on deck 
near the steering unit where boat speeds can 
be easily watched. At night translucent dial 
lights up with a soft glow. Easily installed. 
No mounting screws are visible to mar its 
shapely beauty. And best of all, it features 
Airguide’s exclusive Contralog® movement 
for the finest readings ever. 

Heavily chrome plated case, 414” long, 4” 
high. Fits decks up to 1” thick. $15.00 
(Pick-up Unit extra.) 

Other smart models for every type of boat 
with speed ranges of 15 MPH (for sailboats), 
30 MPH, 45 MPH and 75 MPH. $8.95 and 
$10.95 (Heads only). Choice of five Pick-up 


Units sold separately, $5.00 to $9.00 
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BOAT KITS 
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FOR 64 PAGE KIT CATALOG 
FIBERGLAS KIT CATALOG. 
or SEND 
BOATING HANDBOOK 


paint, accessories, fiberglas materials 


Designed for the AMATEUR 
Get Professional eye-catching 


results 


enthusiastically 


. SAVE 50% 


DON’T MISS OUT ON THE FUN .. . Select 
your boat from the world’s finest, most com- 
plete line of high performance boats. Over 
200 Boat Kits, Frame-Pacs, 8 to 21 ft. Prams, 
Skiffs, Racers, Sleek Runabouts, Cruisers, In- 
boards, Outboards. Exclusive features for fast 
assembly. Owners 
surprised myself and my friends with the pro- 
fessional results | obtained.” ‘Swiftest, sleek- 
est, most maneuverable boat in the harbor.” 


Custom BUFFALO EARN. Y. 






say, 


" 


Now! Sea-Ray FIBERGLAS, PLASTIC MOLDED 
BOAT KITS . . . Save 2/3 construction time. 
Easiest, professional looking boat you can 
build with simple tools. All the modern, high 
performance features are molded in. Molded 
jig seats give foolproof, fast assembly. Main- 
tenance free, molded-in finish never needs 
repainting. Sleek, beautiful 12’ to 16’ Utili- 
ties and Runabouts. Half hulls, full hulls, semi 
or custom finished te fit your pocket book. 


DEALERS WRITE FOR EXCLUSIVE FRAN- 
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By LAWTON CARVER 


6é"P His ain't fancy fishing, the way the Yankees that come 
down here do it,” the Cajun said, “but it beats going 
hungry.” 

The Cajun was the idol of kids in a small Gulf Coast 
town a half century ago because of his great knowledge 
of fishing and hunting and the outdoors in general. He 
also was a thorough sportsman, but on occasions he would 
fish or hunt to fill the pot and when he thus sought sea 
food to eat—or to sell—he was strictly business-like. His 
implements were designed to fetch vittles, rather than to 
be used as playthings. There hasn’t been much change in 
the gear to this day, for those who go floundering or mullet- 
ing or shrimping or soft-shell crabbing, mostly in the dark 
of the moon along the sandy bottom of the bay or around 
the islands or up the muddy bayou. 

Torches still can be seen along the coast, and the splash 
of the cast-net heard when the urge for a good mess of fried 
fish for breakfast overcomes people who fish for the pleas- 
ure of eating rather than the fun of just fishing. 

The Cajun wore his beard tucked into the top of his 
overalls when he fished with his cast net for mullet or 
shrimp and with his gig and torch for flounders, and he 
could be spotted even at night a long ways off because of 
the husky size of him. He always caught fish, too. When 
others caught a few fish he got many; when others got no 
fish he got a few at least. 

He said there wasn’t much to it. You merely had to 
know when to go and where to go. The rest took care of 
itself. It still works about that way now the same as then, 
with gear composed of a skiff, a torch, a gig and what is 
known as a brill-net for casting over mullet or shrimp. 

The skiff was.and still is a must to get you where you 
want to be, and to fish from in deeper water. When you 
wade for flounders you haul the boat along behind. This 
is not as cumbersome as it sounds. For this kind of fishing 
at dusk and into the night still weather is best, the natural 
stillness that comes with the setting of the sun. 

It must be quiet so the water will be clear enough to 
enable you to see the dark fish sleeping there on the sandy 
bottom a couple of feet deep. And it must be in the dark 
of the moon so the flounders will be bedding down and 
sleeping soundly, which they won’t do of a moonlight night. 
The light makes them restless. 

Your torch can be any one of several home-made con- 
traptions. Some people favor a wire basket filled with fat 
pine knots and slung to the end of a pole so the light will 
be a half dozen or so feet to the front. Others like a tight 
ball of absorbent cotton about the size of a volley ball 
wrapped with wire and soaked all day in kerosene and, like 
the pine torch, suspended from a pole by wire. Still others 
use a more ornate torch that can be slung from the shoul- 
der. This one is composed of a kerosene-filled tank from 
which a pipe leads out to a ball of asbestos. A hand valve 
controls the flow of fuel. The tank hangs from a shoulder 
sling. 

For the actual taking of the flounders a gig or spear made 
of an old broom handle fitted with a six-inch steel spike 
and ferrule pins the fish down until a hand can be slipped 
underneath and the fish lifted into a sack or the boat, or 
placed on the stringer. 

On a real dark, still night, in three or four hours, a couple 

(continued on page 61) 
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Boating can be a trouble-free pleasure when 
you start your trip at your Mobil dealer. On 
the highway or at the waterfront, his quality 
Mobil products and friendly service assure top 
performance, top enjoyment for you. 


For the Best from your Boat.., 


MARINE PRODUCTS 


Mobilgas R 


Higher-than-ever octane and MC, mean 
top power, hour after hour, smooth 
performance from your outboard. 


ZZ \ Mobiloil Outboard 


\ 
i 
" 


Wobiloll _ Effectively protects engine parts and 

Qutboard fuel tank against rust and corrosion. 
Consistent use prolongs spark plug life 
. .. helps assure longer engine life. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Marina Report 


As the resuit of our first in a series of studies of the marina and launching prob- 
lems of America in our July issue, a large amount of favorable reaction and 
requests for information have come in. Here is a cross section of comments on 


this crucial matter. 


To the Editors: 

May I compliment all concerned, at 
POPULAR BOATING, on the start of their 
extensive crusade for more and better 
boating facilities and marinas. 

It is a known fact that the boating 
public and those interested in all phases 
of boating are growing tremendously 
year by year, and it is also well recog- 
nized that facilities at the present time 
are far from adequate. I think we will 
find our city, state, and national au- 
thorities becoming more interested as 
time passes on, and I trust that the 
program as initiated by POPULAR BoaT- 
ING will meet with favor. 

On behalf of the American Power 
Boat Association, may I express our 
deep interest in the improvement of 
boating facilities in America. 

Donald L. Guerin, President 
American Power Boat Association 





THE EDITORS 


We would like to compliment you on 
your article concerning marinas and 
the terrible shortage that exists at the 
present time in many areas through- 
out the country. 

We certainly know this is so here 
in the New England area, however, 
there have been many excellent starts 
in the last few years. We hope that 
your fine articles will bring results in 
many areas. 

P. W. Hussey Jr. 
Hussey Mfg. Co. 
North Berwich, Maine 


We feel your readers may be inter- 
ested to know that some communities 
are already making a careful study of 
this problem. We have recently com- 
pleted such a survey, covering the 
small boat facility and marina require- 
ments of Milwaukee County for the 








1. The contest is open to all persons, 
except employees of POPULAR BOATING, 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, and their 
families. Contest opens June 1 and closes 
September 30, 1957. 

2. All submissions must be original color 
transparencies and must deal with the sub- 
ject of pleasure boating. There are no re- 
strictions as to size. 

3. Contestants desiring return of their 
transparencies must include in each pack- 
age necessary return postage; otherwise 
transparencies will not be returned. 

4. There is no limit to the number of 
transparencies that may be submitted. 

5. The name and address of the con- 
testant must be printed on the mounts of 
all transparencies. 

6. Pictures which have been published 
before or accepted for publication, in any 
medium, are not eligible. 

7. Each transparency must have secured 
to it a filled-in entry blank, as provided 
here, or facsimile thereof. 

8. All transparencies will be held for 
judging after September 30, 1957, and no 
entries will be returned until after an- 
nouncement of the winners has been pub- 
lished in the November, 1957, issue of 
POPULAR BOATING. Transparencies 
which did not win prizes will then be re- 
turned as quickly as possible, provided 





Contest Editor, POPULAR BOATING | ENTRY BLANK (PLEASE PRINT) 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Last Chance to Submit Your Best Color Shots! 
Contest closing extended to allow 30 extra days to get in those late 
summer shots 


POPULAR BOATING’S PHOTO CONTEST 


$500 for your Best Color Photos 
Ist Prize--$300 2nd Prize--$150 3rd Prize--$50 


Follow the rules below to enter your best boating color transparencies in POPULAR 
BOATING's Photo Contest—all entries must be postmarked not later than Sept. 30th. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


that return postage was contained in the 
same package in which each lot of entries 
was sent. DO NOT SEND POSTAGE SEP- 
ARATELY for return. The Contest Editor 
cannot enter into correspondence of any 
kind regarding entries. 

9. Prize-winning pictures, including all 
reproduction and promotional rights, be- 
come the exclusive property of POPULAR 
BOATING. All entrants who win prizes 
will be required to furnish model releases 
where necessary. 

10. The contest will be judged by the 
Editors of POPULAR BOATING under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Wm. Ziff, President, 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. Decision 
of the judges is final. In the event of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

11. Address all entries to Contest Editor, 
POPULAR BOATING, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Final entries 
must be postmarked not later than mid- 
night, September 30, 1957. 

12. While it is the intention of POPU- 
LAR BOATING to exercise care in han- 
dling entries, POPULAR BOATING as- 
sumes no responsibility for loss of or dam- 
age to contest entries. Receipt of entries 
will not be acknowledged. 

13. Prizes will be United States Savings 
Bonds, Series E. Values of prizes listed are 
maturity values of the Bonds. 





ING Picture Contest. It is submitted in accordance with the rules, which | have read. 


| 
Please enter the enclosed original unpublished color transparency in the POPULAR BOAT- 
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Where picture was made............. 
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Milwaukee County Park Commission. 
Edward Purcell 
Sr. Planning Engineer 
Ralph H. Burke, Inc. 
Chicago, III. 


At the Seaford-Mar Marina, approx- 
imately 1250’ of bulkheading has been 
installed to date. The small boat basin 
and approaches have been dredged and 
will be ready to accommodate a total 
of 285 boats this coming spring. 
When completed, the Marina will ac- 
commodate approximately 1,000 boats 
of all sizes, and other facilities will 
include stores, offices, restaurant, swim- 
ming pool, with utility building for 
lockers, showers, and dockmaster’s of- 
fice, repair and storage hangers, gaso- 
line service station, a 20 room “boatel,” 
winter storage for over 1,000 boats, 
and parking facilities for more than 
5,000 cars. On our 47 acres of land, 
we will have 8,000 feet of bulk-headed 
water frontage, two 200’ styrofoam 
floats, and seven 200 foot piers. 
Vincent J. Bravo, Pres. 
Seaford-Mar Marina, Inc. 
Seaford, L. I., New York 


Thirty million Americans of all ages 
will take to the nation’s waterways in 
small boats of every description for fun 
and recreation in 1957. The tremen- 
dous popularity of boating as Amer- 
ica’s favorite family recreation is being 
impeded, however, by a nationwide 
shortage of adequate facilities for 
launching, mooring and servicing small 
boats. 

A major bottleneck in meeting this 
problem is lack of funds to finance the 
construction of public boating facili- 
ties. On numerous occasions, the Out- 
board Boating Club of America has 
called attention to an untapped finan- 
cial reservoir that would yield sufficient 
funds for building the thousands of 
ramps, docking areas and related fa- 
cilities that are needed in all parts of 
the country. We refer to the many 
millions of dollars that are collected 
in most states and by the Federal gov- 
ernment from the sale of marine fuel, 
most of which are now being diverted 
to other than marine purposes. 

In a brief filed in 1956 with the 
U. S. House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries (Bonner Com- 
mittee), for example, we called atten- 
tion to the fact that “Although the 
increased fuel tax on non-highway use 
is refundable to the consumer, expe- 
rience indicates that the average con- 
sumer will not bother to collect the 
necessary records and submit a refund 
claim.” 

We suggested that this unrefunded 
money be returned to the states on con- 
dition that the states provide matching 
funds to construct better boating facili- 
ties and increase the safety and pleas- 
ure of family boating. 

Guy W. Hughes, Director 
Outboard Boating Club of America 
Chicago, III. 
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This all-plywood boathouse at 
Morris, Inc., Everett, Washing- 
ton, built in 1948, is still in top 
condition today! Skin is 4,” Ext- 
pDFPA®. Truss construction is built 
up of two thicknesses of 34” Ex- 
TERIOR. Fir plywood makes this 
kind of structure easier to build 
— even for the weekend carpenter. 


aes setae 


EXTERIOR fir plywood has scores 
of uses around the water — for 
prams and paddle-boards like 
this, for pontoons, ramps, walk- 
ways, storage cabinets, cabanas, 
floats. Panels are light, easy to 
work — yet strong, rigid, durable. 
EXT-DFPA® means 100% water- 
proof marine glue! 
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The rugged strength of EXTERIOR- 
TYPE fir plywood means less time 
spent in upkeep care—more time to 
enjoy the water! Fir plywood cuts 
building time, too; eliminates caulk- 
ing, saves money. It’s the marine 
contruction material proved by years 
of use in thousands of work and 
pleasure boats. Versatile, practical, 
economical. Leading marinas feature 
fir plywood boats. Or, see your local 
lumber dealer and build your own. 
It’s easy with plywood! 








INSIST on plywood marked EXT-DFPA®; 
it means 100% waterproof marine glue. 
Several grades, sizes, thicknesses are 
available including: long panels, resin- 
fiber OVERLAID panels, and the new pre- 
mium solid-core MARINE EXTERIOR, es- 
pecially for planking, decking, other 
more rigorous uses. 











“Fir plywood is first cheice for any boat up to 24 
feet,” says Edwin Monk, noted Naval Architect of 
Seattle, Washington. “It combines stamina, large 
size, light weight, low cost. Even on larger boats, it 
is superior for decks, cabin floors and bulkheads.” 





8 WAYS PLYWOOD BUILDS BETTER BOATS 


CABIN BULKHEADS 


SEES 


LOCKERS 
CABINETS 
PANELING 











SB BOATS YOU CAN BUILD! 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 

Tacoma 2, Washington, Dept. POB 
Send detailed working plans checked. Enclose 25c for each. 
C) 8’ Pram* 
[] 11’ Outboard* [) 14’ Punt 
CL) 18’ Day Cruiser* [) 20’ Cabin Cruiser (*Monk Designed) 


S> Name 


Address 


Edwin Monk has designed 
over 2,000 boats in the past 
21 years. Plans for this 
Monk-designed 18’ day 
cruiser are available. Use 
the coupon below. 


(Good USA only 


C)] 13’ OB Utility* [) 15’ Outboard 
[] 16’ OB Runabout 
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yCAPE MAY 
Waterway 
By TOM BOTTOMLEY e 

VIRGINIA 
\ WORFOL K A’ winter months approach, many northern skippers 
- pack up the family and family cruiser and head 
ental = \ South. The experienced ones wear an air of casual- 
re eee Rh ness based on the fact that they’ve done it before. The 
‘¢ Y’ CAPE neophytes to the waterways wear an air of casualness be- 
a HATTERAS cause they want to look experienced and hide that fear 


of the unknown. 
While boatmen all favor the relaxed approach to life, 
a casual approach to cruising can be overdone. With im- 
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uy proper planning and handling, waterway problems will 
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be many and serious. On the other hand, your cruise can 

be an experience in real leisure, coupled with enough ex- 

ercise, excitement and change of scenery to be far from 

monotonous. The trip down the east coast is fairly typical. 

We can’t provide a complete guide to the Inland Water- 

& way here. That would take a book (and the book, A Cruis- 

X ing Guide to the Inland Waterway and Florida, has already 

K been written by Fessenden S. Blanchard, and published by 

Dodd, Mead & Co. If you don’t have it, get it. It’s invalu- 

2 able). Here, however, are tips to make the first-timer’s 

Q trip more pleasant, and remind old channel crawlers of 

NJ shortcuts. They involve the kind of common-sense planning 

i that should be followed when any extended trip on any 
Q navigable waterway is contemplated. 

Make certain your boat is in the best possible shape; 

@\, VACKSONVILLE that’s the way it should always be, but before starting this 

\ excursion go over the whole craft carefully again. Pay 

particular attention to the engine room, its accessories and 


» SAVANNAH 


GAF 
» 
v 





DAYTONA BEACH N controls. There are several stretches along the waterway 
where it’s a long row to the nearest marina, let alone a 
boatyard equipped to make major repairs. If your trusty 


‘ powerplant, which heretofore never so much as missed 
ee a beat, quits in the middle of one of these stretches and 
refuses to go back to work, it’s worse than mutiny. You 
can’t point a beautifully-engraved flintlock pistol at it and 
holler: “Get back on the job, dammit, or I'll string you 
from the highest yardarm in the British Navy!” Even 
assuming that Her Majesty’s Navy has a yardarm available 
for the purpose. 

» M/AM/ Plan to take along what you need—and are unlikely to 
find at convenient stops enroute. What you don’t need, or 
can get on the way, leave behind. You could spend up to 
two months getting from Cape Cod to Miami (by taking 
some of the inviting side trips along the Waterway), and 

(continued on page 64) 
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Travel by boat can be done with maximum safety, 
and much fun as well, by cruising the inland waterways 
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Photo by John Bennewitz—U.S. Features Pleasant and protected waters stretch down the East Coast 
for boatmen cruising south. This 38’ Wheeler, owned 

by Herbert Clofine and custom built for fishing, 

is shown on the waterway near Charleston, S. C. as 

Captain Harold Riske heads for Florida game fish 





Entertaining adds to every 

boat owner’s enjoyment 

of his craft, especially 

with the many new accessories 
now available that make 
chores go faster and allow 
more time for relaxed 

cruising pleasures afloat. 
Guests have more fun 

when they can take part 

in the boating activities aboard. 
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"Roughing it" no longer needs to be the major part 


of cruising aboard your craft. New products and 


better boats, plus planning, make it possible for all the , 


family to spend full time afloat for added fun 





























| By ELLISON MICHEL 


ATURDAY night we had two couples aboard for din- 
‘ ner. We had expected just one, but where we are tied 
up we have a telephone line aboard and the couple 
Martha had first invited called to ask if they might bring 
along two friends. 

Neither Martha nor I had really met them before. Mar- 
tha was loading groceries on our little red wagon outside 
the supermarket one day and some people had stopped, as 

they often do, when they see our boat’s name, Escapade, 
4 painted on the side. And, as usual, they wanted to know 
4 if we lived aboard all the time. One young woman, Martha 
i told me afterward, asked so many questions about how 
we cooked, did our laundry, kept house and off each other’s 
nerves, that Martha had suggested she and her husband 
come aboard Saturday and see. 








So when they arrived mid-afternoon, I let them help 
bring in the dock lines and we headed across the bay and 
down the river to a favorite cove. We anchored and swam 
in the shallows for a while until the sun went down, and then 
moved along to a protected spot below a cliff where there 
is an evening breeze to keep the mosquitoes away and a 
finger promontory that protects us from the wash of any 
river boats in the distance. 

Our guests kept studying us and our boat, and we knew 
soon the questions would come. We certainly didn’t look or 
act rich. and Escapade’s furnishings did not seem elaborate, 
} but they knew—they had heard how much boating really Synthetic blankets that are mildew-proof are among the 
costs. new products which can make your cruises more pleasant. 
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Moist air afloat will take the crease out 
of your shore clothes during a cruise, but 
new travel irons can operate on ship’s current. 





Photos by Sid Greiff 


If you moor offshore, the new self-contained hand 
air-horn makes it easy to signal over to the launch to 
pick you up; doubles as fog signal with bell above. 


Sunny days, at right, signal a chance to air out 
blankets, clothing, and any items that are untreated 
and can get musty during damp days of a long cruise. 


Take advantage of the new improvements in soaps and 
liquid detergents that make washing possible with salt 
water and help save the precious fresh water supply. 





Blanket, Falcon Air Horn, Play Clothes courtesy Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, New York, N. Y. Sperry Top-Sider Shoes 
courtesy of U. S. Rubber, New York, N. Y. Portable Wash- 
stand towelless cleaner courtesy Towelless Cleaners Co., 
Orangeburg, N. Y. Auto-Home Rollectric Shaver courtesy 
Remington Rand Electric Shaver Division, Sperry Rand 
Corp., New York, N. Y. Hand Vacuum and Mariner Travel 
Iron courtesy The Crow’s-Nest, New York, N. Y. 

We had one of Martha’s simple and excellent one-dish 
meals, spaghetti and meatballs cooked on her bottled gas 
range, a salad, coffee and pie. The women did the dishes, 
the two men and I went to the aft cockpit and smoked and 
fished, but it wasn’t until the women joined us that one of 
them had the courage to bring up the subject. 

“Actually,” Mrs. Collins said, “we don’t see how you do 
it. We asked if we could bring the Morrisons along because 
we've been thinking of pooling our money to buy a boat 
like this . . .” She looked at us suspiciously to see, I 
guess, if we would laugh. “I’m sure we each could afford 
to buy a runaboat of our own right now, sometime we prob- 
ably will, but right now that would only keep us busy after- 
noons, and both Hilda and I have children to keep an eye 
on. But if we could persuade ourselves that our summer va- 
cation money could be spent on a boat where we could live, 
instead of a summer cottage that’s gone at the end of the 
season, we keep thinking we might be able to swing it.” 
They all stared at me apprehensively. “What do you think?” 

“Buy one,” I said; “start looking right away.” 

They waited for more. “But don’t you need to know how 
much money we have, the kind of ocean liner we have in 
mind, things like that? People have already told us . . .” 

“Did any of them live aboard their own boat? Cheer up; 
I’ve found if you want something, particularly a boat, badly 
enough, you’re likely to find a way.” 

They laughed, we all had a drink, and I wound up on 
the subject we had learned from experience. 

Actually Martha started the explanations. “Don’t let El 
get over-dramatic,” she put in. “Like buying a house or 
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‘ stocks and bonds or anything else, you should first have 
a bank back-log to take care of emergencies.” 

“And that’s where expert advice comes in,” I told them. 

: “You'll probably be shopping for a used boat this first time 


around. Try to pick one with a good brand name, like any- 
thing else. Then get an expert to survey it and find if it has 
any hidden ills. He can also give you an estimate on how 
{ much needed repairs will cost. And remember, like any 
other dependent, you will be supporting her all year round, 
even though you’re planning for only summer use. 

j “It’s likely you'll find you can afford the boat all right; 
thousands of families new to boating are learning this every 
year. But there are a number of additional problems to liv- 


¥ ing afloat besides money. I believe Martha and I have 

; worked out some good answers. Naturally we think living 
on Escapade tops any drawbacks or we wouldn’t do it.” 

1 Tom Morrison let out a yell and spilled his drink. He’d 

j hooked into a good sized bass with the pole he’d been 


casually holding, and the excitement interrupted my pomp- 
lecture until we netted the fish. 

Then I explained that, as a college professor, I was used 
to preaching to captive audiences, and also, since our chil- 
dren had grown up it was practical for us to tie up down 
State at our college town during the winter and moor up 
y here during the summer. And that, needless to say, if I 
: could afford a boat on college pay, anyone could. 

First, I told them, is the question of space. The average 

house has an attic or cellar or hall closet or back corner 
E or a garage or the apartment house basement where you 
(continued on page 60) 
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Even a small vacuum cleaner that can help 
collect ever-present sand has been added to 
boating accessories which work on low voltage. 






































Even the beard of the Ancient Mariner, once 


the prerogative of the vacationing boatman, is 
no excuse with the family, and multi-voltage 
shavers like this Remington model, along. 
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PIOVUOMES tests a: 


LeF age 


OUTBOARD GRUIS 


A sample cruiser of the future? 


Possibly, according to PB tests which 


found nothing average about this 31-footer 


By HANK WIEAND BOWMAN 


HE LePage Craft 31’ outboard cruiser is an actuality. 

It is not a prototype but an accepted model in the Le- 

Page Craft line. After we had conducted tests and 
discussed certain features of the hull and its handling 
characteristics with Mr. LePage, it is possible that some 
modifications will be made, but these will be minor. The 
construction methods, materials, and overall dimensions 
will remain as they were in our test model, the Jano /1. 

George LePage has designed and built boats for thir- 
teen years. Before that he repaired racing hulls. Boating 
has been both hobby and business for this French-Canadian 
as long as he can remember. He boasts—and this has been 
substantiated by dozens of LePage Craft owners—that 
there has never been a leaky LePage-built boat. 

LePage is more likely to lead than follow a trend. His 
boats don’t depend on tail fins for sales appeal but rather 
on quality workmanship and sound styling. For some time 
he has been convinced that outboard hulls in large ver- 
sions are practical. His plans had been ready for several 
years for a large cruiser—the only holdup was adequate 
power. 





The largest outboard in 
regular production today, 
this Canadian-built cabin 
cruiser uses two Mercury 
60 hp motors on the tran- 
som. Trials showed mount- 
ing the motors closer to- 
gether might give better 
steering qualities, turning 
radius and maneuverabil- 











Ever since the Kiekhaefer Corporation introduced its 
60 horse-power Mark 75 last fall, there have been rumors 
and rumblings in the boating industry that outboard boats 
would increase in size, along with the trend toward greater 
horsepower. By midsummer when rumors began to turn 
into facts as a number of other motor manufacturers made 
plans to move upward, scrapping alternate firing twins in 
favor of more cylinders for greater power, the pattern to- 
ward larger outboard craft became more firmly estab- 
lished. POPULAR BOATING’s editors had already inspected a 
number of large offshore runabouts and camp boats in the 
20’ to 24’ class. We looked at plans, too, for several out- 
board hulls in larger than 25’ versions. However, the first 
outboard powered pleasure craft in the new king size of 
over 30’ in length to become a production reality is the 
LePage Craft 31’ cruiser. 

LePage Craft of 130 Maple Grove Boulevard, Maple 
Grove, Quebec, Canada, about twenty miles outside of 
Montreal, has turned out a series of 20’ camp boats and 24’ 
cabin cruisers for the past several years. George LePage, 
(continued on page 80) 
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When underway, Jano looks like an inboard. Despite her Owner Gaston Phoenix and son, below, check 
size and weight, she lifts to semi-planing position at out craft’s built-in TV. Roll curtain, top, pro- 
14 m.p.h. cruising. Flying bridge gives good visibility. tects cockpit area. 
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Pleasing lines of this outboard earned her an excellent Special helmsman’s platform, with hydraulic 
rating for styling. A family of eight finds room aboard hand pump at right, raises 10” to allow Phoe- 
for cruising. Main cabin top is designed for sun bathing. nix boys proper height for steering Jano. 












V-shaped hull lines show as Jano is pulled up on a trailer. 
Craft has approximately the same adaptability as equal size 
inboard for trailering; requires cradle and heavy duty unit. 
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By CHARLES R. MEYER @ 
On special assignment, Chuck Meyer 

toured the islands to bring back. his 

first-hand report on this boating para- 

dise only a day by air from anywhere 

in the United States. 


AILING into Nassau’s harbor during the early hours when milkmen back home are collecting bottles across America, 
‘ you will hear instead the Caribbean trade winds creaking the masts of sailing vessels anchored along the wharf, lapping 

of waves against Bahamas pine planking, and a backdrop of faint “calypso” beat from Bay Street. In Blackbeard’s or 
the Junkanoo Club where George Symonette bawls his earthy ballads and “Peanuts” Taylor pounds a bongo drum, happy 
yachtsmen forget that they planned to catch the morning tide. There’s an unmistakable allure to these flat, sandy, timeless 
islands, and it keeps boating families coming back for more. 

One morning last month this POPULAR BOATING reporter started toward Yacht Haven in Nassau where a honeymoon 
couple, Sarah and Howland Bottomley from Island Heights, New Jersey, were moored with their 32-foot double-ended 
ketch, Albatross. Somehow we were distracted by a crewman on an inter-island trading schooner who was building a bass 
viol from an oversize lard bucket, a chunk of sash cord, and a broomstick. When we finally reached the Albatross, two 
hours late, it really didn’t matter because the Bottomleys were up at the Pilot House Club, listening to Denis Hickman 
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The Windwards and the Leewards, the Bahamas and Virgin 
Every island is surrounded by 
boating waters like these off 
Islands, these and the Greater and Lesser Antilles make up ‘"e Silver Seas Hotel at 
Ocho Rios on Jamaica’s north shore. 


the West Indies—that "someday" goal of every yachtsman. 


Here's how to visit this arc of tropic islands 


Unlimited in tropical color and charm are the islands 

that stretch from 60 miles off Florida’s coast to 

10 miles from South America. Air travel makes them close 

to any spot in the States, and easy for a yachtsman to survey 
for the day when he’ll return in his own boat. 





SOUTH § AMERICA | 











Typical of the colorful Caribbean is fishing 
schooner careening for repairs and paint 

at low tide. Yacht Haven and Pilot House Club in 
Nassau, below, offer more complete facilities. 


Nassau Development Board Photos 


spin yarns about his misadventures with a visitor’s motor 
sailer. Neither of the Bottomleys are clockwatchers, Hick- 
man abhors time, and a Bahamian appointment is an in- 
definite, at-your-convenience type of thing under any 
circumstances. 

Howland Bottomley bought his floating honeymoon cot- 
tage in Essex,.Connecticut, back in 1955 with the honest 
intention of doing a bit of single-handed global cruising. 
When a blonde lass with bright brown eyes caused a change 
in these plans, Skipper Bottomley packed his bride aboard 
his ketch and combined two dreams into one voyage by 
pointing the bowsprit for the West Indies. That was six 
months ago. “This gentleman’s headed back for civilization 
shortly, Sarah!” said Howland, looking sympathetically at 
me. “Want to go along?” 

“Soon as I finish cleaning the salt corrosion from the 
binnacle,” answered Sarah, industriously scrubbing away 
at the compass stand. “Of course, I’ve been using brass 
polish on this binnacle ever since our first date when you 
showed me the boat. Must be the salt air. Perhaps I'll 
never get it done.” 

With a population of about 85,000, half of which re- 
side in Nassau, the capital on New Providence Island, the 
Bahamas form a chain of some 3100 islands and cays 
stretching from a point sixty miles east of Palm Beach, 
Florida, to the north of Haiti—a 760-mile arc running 
southeast. Nassau is the most cosmopolitan Bahamian play- 
ground for visitors because of its variety of accommoda- 
tions, calypso nightlife, beaches and boats. Daredevils have 
made the run via outboard from the United States across the 
Gulf Stream to the islands and, recently, one voyager even 
paddled over in an Eskimo kayak, on his way to Venezuela. 
For the more conventionally minded smallboat navigators, 
a large cruiser or motor sailing craft with enough canvas 
to take advantage of the winds and enough power to make 
windward passage to eastward is more practical—and 
something with a shallow draft so that she will ride over 
the coral outcroppings is most practical. 

On a limited vacation schedule, Pan American will trans- 
port you from New York to Nassau in a little over four 
hours, or from Miami in scarcely longer than it takes to 
settle comfortably in a Clipper seat. Cruise ships meander 
down the coastline, appealing particularly to the gourmet 
set, and an island-hopping air service is maintained be- 
tween the various islands by British West Indian Airways 
Viscounts. You can take a package tour that includes water 


Canon photo by Charles R. Meyer 
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Howland and Sarah Bottomley, for a Nassau 
honeymoon trip, cruised their ketch down 
from Connecticut, 
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skiing, snorkeling, sailing and spear fishing—or you can 
simply use the transportation facilities and arrange your 
boating recreation as you choose. 

The trademark of all the islands is the native sailing 
schooner heeled over hard aground on the beach for re- 
pairs during ebb tide. The Bahamian fishermen seldom use 
shipyards with fancy machinery for hauling a boat high 
and dry—not while the sea performs this service for noth- 
ing every day. Only since the advent of trim varnished 
yachts, cruisers, and the numerous rental sailing craft have 
the island had much use for smallboat cradles, winches, 
and ways. But at the Yacht Haven in Nassau directly across 
the street from the Pilot House Club, Bobby Symonette 
maintains a complete marina service with dockage and 
repair facilities. Though you'll find that work progresses 
according to the local conception of time, you can have 
most anything in the boating line done before you leave New 
Providence. 

The Out Islands can be an entirely different story, de- 
pending on your location. When Christopher Columbus 
spotted the mysterious lights that quelled incipient mutiny 
aboard the Nina, Pinta, and Santa Maria back on the fateful 
day in October four hundred and sixty-five years ago, he 
brought his caravels into a landing at Fernandez Bay near 
Cockburn Town. Yachtsmen find a monument erected by 
the “Chicago Herald” to commemorate the event, a 400,000 
candlepower light, and a U. S. Guided Missile Base down 
there nowadays. Locally, San Salvador is known as Wat- 
lings Island in honor of an eminent buccaneer who based 
there during the eighteenth century. 

Andros is another story. Here a luxury resort built by 
the Swedish industrialist, Dr. Axel Wenner-Gren, and man- 
aged by Sportsman Ray Camp, is about the most fabulous 
thing yet to hit the islands. There’s space for your boat, a 
ramp for your sea plane or landing strip—as you prefer 
and enough fishing and duck shooting to satisfy the most 
avid outdoorsman. The natives believe other inhabitants 
include “chickcharnies,” local pixies in the form of tiny 
red-eyed men with three fingers and toes who hang by their 
tails from special trees when they’re not out raising cain. 
And the ancient African art of fire dancing can still be 
promoted by a sightseer who is willing to contribute either 
in the form of rum or more negotiable tender. Much of 
Andros Island is still remote and unexplored, but even the 
developed section has its own exotic charm. Make sure 
to plan a stopover at Fresh Creek if you’re anywhere within 





Every island offers sport for the boatman. 

1. St. Lucia, one of the beautiful Windward 
Islands, has picturesque harbors, mountains. 
2. For the fishing boatman, every island has 
native guides, clear waters, and good sport. 
3. Both deep sea and fresh water game fishing 
are popular in Jamaica. Raft trips floating down 
the rivers provide leisurely fly fishing. 

4. Sailboats, with or without native skipper pilot, 
can be rented for the day, week, or the month 
by visitors arriving on plane or ship. 


British West Indian Airways photo 





Puerto Rico, displays both surf 
and sheltered boating water. 











Buccaneer Beach on St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands, offers all water sports, while 
Christiansted has good anchorage. 





The Condado section of San Juan, 
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Historic Nelson’s Dockyard at English Harbor on 
Antigua was once a British naval base, now has 
a fleet of diesel schooners ready to be chartered. 


reasonable boating range of this unspoiled fishing paradise. 

Bimini welcomed POPULAR BOATING with a “goombay” 
band; a conch shell cut off at the tip and lipped by a local 
expert, a few sixpence coins rattled in a pair of rum bottles 
so they sounded like maracas, and an old saw whose weary 
teeth were rubbed over by a ten-penny nail. The song, “The 
John B. Sail,” is a calypso favorite dealing with a jinx ship 
whose captain is afflicted by John Barleycorn while the first 
mate breaks up the passenger’s trunks in a drunken frenzy, 
several of the hands go to jail, and some ill fate greets each 
member of the crew. 

Yesterday can be forgotten in Bimini, today takes care 
of itself, and you won’t want to go home. When the rum- 
runners left the island after the repeal of prohibition, sail- 
ing yachts and big game fishermen moved in—to stay. 
Nowadays, among the fishing fraternity, Bimini is known 
as the “offshore capital of the world” in addition to being a 
family resort. Contact R. F. “Mickey” McCann with regard 
to the Big Game Fishing Club, the air-conditioned Anchors 
Aweigh Hotel, or the new Bimini Marina built at the north 
end of the town. 

Dropping down beneath the Bahamas to that nest of 
dice and daiquiris known as Cuba, you'll find the people 
voluble, the talk mostly in Spanish. Operating out of the 
plush Hotel Nacional in Havana—literally hemmed in by 
the whirring roulette wheels and slot machines of the Inter- 
national Casino on the lobby floor—this reporter had to 
force himself back to the waterfront where Hemingway’s 
“Old Man And The Sea” characters rub elbows with 
Olympic Star-boat sailors, shell racers, and every other 
type of smallboat enthusiast found on the face of the globe. 
The Gulf is a beehive of yacht clubs with elaborate facilities 
and surprisingly low membership fees. You can arrange a 
day’s fishing outside the Morro Castle by putting in a 
request with the desk clerk at the Nacional or proceeding 
down to the Almendares River and getting in touch with 
Skipper Charles Roca on your own. 
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If you’re aboard your own vessel, navigate down to Vara- 
dero Beach where the dockage facilities are magnificent, the 
town picturesque, and the newly extended Oasis Motel 
very sea-splashed, air-conditioned, and suitable for a family 
vacation. They had just discovered a series of pirate cannon 
off the beach directly in front of the Oasis when we stopped 
H in the neighborhood, and half of Varadero was in a treasure 
frenzy of heavy mental prospecting coupled with light dig- 
ging. Rest assured that the gold under the sands will still 
be buried and available if you carry a shovel down in that 
direction within the next few centuries. The Oasis does not 
discourage treasure hunters as long as they pay for their 
room and board. For souls sans romance, the skin diving 
and other associated water sports can’t be beat. 

No two Caribbean islands are ever alike but Jamaica, 
ninety miles south of Cuba, has developed into a vacation- 
eer’s island from a strictly British viewpoint. Fairly formal 
during the winter season, popular with a celebrity and soci- 
ety set, you can wander around Round Hill, eight miles 








west of Montego Bay, with an autograph book extended inter-island schooners tie up in the Careenage 
and end up collecting a bevy of familiar signatures. The of Bridgetown, capital of Barbados. A lift 
Casa Montego is the newest plush rendezvous due to open is available to haul yachts for major repairs. 


doors to its 100 rooms this coming January, with beaches 
and boats the basic attractions. Starting at Berrydale in the 
John Crow Mountains, a visitor can take a raft ride down 
the rapids of the Rio Grande—if you enjoy riding on bam- 
boo—or take advantage of the prevailing northeast trades 
lj to rent a small sailboat along the oceanside. There are 
auxiliary schooner yachts for charter in Kingston—about 
$150 to $200 per person with full equipment, living quar- 
ters aboard, Skipper and crew provided, and the three 
hundred mile cruise around Jamaica just about the perfect 
way of spending a luxurious week afloat. Flying time from 
New York via Pan American—about six hours. From 
Bermuda or Miami, you can go from island to island aboard 
British West Indian Airways Viscounts and land in Montego 

(continued on page 76) 
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British West Indian Airways photo 

Rolling hills provide this view Outside Pointe-a-Pitre, on A sailing skiff passes the old Water Fort 

of Grenada’s sheltered Guadeloupe, fishing boats are guarding the entrance to Willemstad, the 
harbor and yacht anchorage. still carefully fashioned by hand. colorful capital of the Dutch Island, Curacao. 
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New 30-footer from the Kehrig Mfg. Co. of Utica, Michigan, is this 

all-steel electric welded cruiser. Reported to be vibration-free, leakproof, and 
non-pounding, she is driven by twin Graymarine 109 hp motors at 26 m.p.h. 
Interior trim comes in 50 color and trim options of plastic. 


Here are boats 


newly designed for 


cruising and 

living aboard— 
which can combine 
many comforts 

of home with the 


pleasures of boating 


A new craft in Acapulco waters, this plywood 31’ 
cruiser was plywood-built in Mazatlon, Mexico, and 
will do 22 m.p.h. with her 155 hp Nordberg Knight. 




























Handsome new addition to the Cruis Along line, 
made by M. M. Davis, will be the Custom 31’, shown in 
profile and deck plan below. Planned to sleep 
six and take twin engines, she is now in production. 
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E From Roamer Boats of Holland, Michigan, come | 
| these two new electrically-welded steel models. 
= Powering along in the foreground is the 28’ 
i" i : Express Cruiser. At right is the 35-footer. 
\\| ===] 
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’ New for ’57 is this Inland Seas 35’ all steel A 40’ version of the popular Sea Skiff by 
aces | flying bridge sedan, also available in 31’ and 39’ Chris-Craft is the special fishing flying 
lengths. Other models come in 22’ and 26’ models; bridge model shown above. Twin engine 


are vinyl plastic covered; can be purchased unfinished. : : 
options to 400 hp give 30 m.p.h. She sleeps 6. 
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The new 41’ SaftiCraft Queen Liner, just 

launched by E. W. & A. P. Dupont of Morgan City, 
La., can sleep five or more in her large, 
twin-powered hull, Interior is mahogany. 


Marblehead Boat Yard, Biddeford, Maine, makes 
the Marblehead 23, available in completed or 
semi-finished models as bass boat, day cruiser 
or cabin cruiser priced from $1880 to $5000. 





For leisurely fun 
















that includes 

maximum living ° 
area, houseboats — 
like the new models 
shown here — combine 
seagoing qualities 

for sheltered waters 


plus space for a 





family to spend... 





ull-<time afloat 
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Proposed to rival motels 
as a vacation spot for 
boatmen, “Marinotels” made 
up of Neptuna trailer 
houseboats would provide 

a touring home the visitor 
could take out fishing. 












Recent addition to the craft that can deliver full headroom 
and living room on the water, the Trail-it Cruiser, above, 
q doubles as a 22’ trailer while behind your car on land, 
\y! backs into the water and cranks up retractable wheels for 
boating. It will take outboard motors; sleeps four; $2845. 
New Leisureline Vagabond, at left, is a rugged houseboat 
designed for outboard or inboard power. It will sleep four 
or more, in 26’ hull; supplied with basic equipment; $3395. 
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Room to retire afloat is offered by the 40’ 
houseboat at left. Built on two 36’ Dow Styro- 
foam pontoons, the Cat’s Whiskers has a gas 
range, G.E. dishwasher, TV, hi-fi, two tiled 
baths, air conditioning and radiant heat, two 
125 hp Palmers for power. The 30’ aluminum 
Holiday House below, built by Richland Mfg. 
Co., Richland, Mo., has 8’ beam; sleeps 4. 


















All steel, portable Hi-lo grill is 

a boon to would-be-chefs on either 

boat or beach. To add cockpit comfort, 
a folding stool makes for sitting pretty. 


Want to go boating without a worry? 
Here are new aids that add to the fun 


By VIRGINIA HEWEL 


APPY are those who head out to sea accompanied by good friends, 
H good food, and an assortment of accessories designed for carefree 

cruising. Picking your favorite companions and packing a tasty 
lunch are easy chores, but choosing the right accessories sometimes poses 
a problem. To make the task lighter, POPULAR BOATING has gathered 
together a number of sea-going items guaranteed to add to your fun afloat. 
Easy to stow and streamlined for action, they were all given a practical 
test on boats and beaches. Whether you are the captain, the first mate, 
or chef for the day, there are products here for you. Try the ones of 
your choice on your next boat trip and discover for yourself the added 
fun to be found in cruising the carefree way. 

(The nautical foursome putting P.B.’s selections through their paces 
are, |. to r. above, Frank Dux, Gayle Weitz, Carol Campbell and Lothar 
Putnam. The boat, a Sumnercraft cabin cruiser, is owned by Reuben 
Kurtz.)— GZ 





Serv-a-dish metal 
tray (left) with 
disposable compart- 
ment refills makes 
serving extra simple, 
mid-day luncheons 
aboard a time for 
fun and happy talk, 


First mates in the 
know stow their 
swimsuits in nautical 
duffle bags of white 
duck; new thermo-keep 
bag by Nappy makes 

a handy carry-all 

for perishables. 


Picnic accessories, portable stool, beach 
blanket, barbecue apron, duffle bags and 
yachting caps from Abercrombie & Fitch, 
New York, N. Y. Suntan oil from Helena 
Rubinstein, New York, N. Y. Women’s beach 
togs (above) from Gay Togs, New York, 
N. Y. Man's all cotton sport shirt (page 36) 
by Marlboro, New York, N. Y 





If boating brings out the sunbather in you, be sure you Beach picnics are popular with the salty set, and a Stanley 
come aboard equipped with a good suntan oil; apply it Unbreakable Jug (abeve), for keeping liquids hot or cold, 
liberally; then stretch out and let the sun do the rest. is just the thing to take on these shoreside pleasure outings. 
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In his castle high above Marblehead’s harbor, the Skipper lights a contemplative pipe between questions. 


L. Francis Herreshoff 


By ROBERT J. SHEKTER 


HIS year, after two decades of slumber and dreams of 

glories past, the international race for the America’s 

Cup has been revived. And, of all contemporary de- 
signers, there is probably no man more qualified to discuss 
the hull forms, sail plans, construction, and management of 
the contenders for this Cup than L. Francis Herreshoff, of 
Marblehead. 

Son of Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, “The Wizard of Bristol,” 
L. Francis Herreshoff has designed winning racing yachts 
to every important class. Whirlwind, his design to the Class 
J Rule, was perhaps the most advanced boat ever built for 
the America’s Cup trials. Uffa Fox has written, “Even 
today, after all the ‘J’s’ have more or less copied Whirl- 
wind’s rig, it is still in advance of them . . . and when, in 
the years to come, the large racers such as Whirlwind 
finally adopt the single headsail rig, it will not at first differ 
very much from this sail plan . . .” Francis grew up in 
the tradition and the shadow of the America’s Cup. Be- 
tween the Herreshoff family and the Burgess family, the 
Cup has been successfully defended twelve times—every 





time it has been challenged between 1885 and the last race 
in 1937. 






Here are the strong, forthright 
opinions of one of America's 
greatest naval architects on 
the subjects of racing design, 
rules, tank tests, great boats 
of the past, and our chances of 


winning the America’s Cup again 
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AMERICA'S CUP 


In 1850 an English merchant sug- 
gested to friends in the U.S. that one 
of the fast New York pilot boats be 
sent to England that year to take part 
in a yacht race to be held during the 
time of the Great Exhibition in Lon- 
don. In response to this invitation, 
George Steers designed and built the 
wood-keeled schooner “America”, 
about 100 feet long, for Commodore 
J. C. Stevens of the New York Yacht 
Club. On August 22, in a race open 
to the yachts of all nations, the 
“America” defeated the entire fleet of 
14 vessels of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron, thereby winning a silver cup. 

In 1857 the owner of the “Ameri- 
ca” gave this cup to the N.Y.Y.C., to 
be held thereafter as an international 
yacht racing trophy. From 1870, when 
the American schooner “Magic” de- 
feated the British schooner “Cambria’’, 
to 1937 when the American yacht, 
Harold Vanderbilt's “Ranger” easily 
defeated Thomas M. Sopwith’s “En- 
deavor II’, all the attempts by the 
many British challengers to recapture 
the cup met with defeat. 

After an unfortunate dispute over 
the defeat of the Earl of Dunraven’s 
“Valkyrie LIT” in 1895, a succession of 
challengers was sent by Sir Thomas 
Lipton, but from the first “Shamrock” 
in 1899 to the last “Shamrock V” in 
1930, all the sportsman’s efforts were 
defeated. Thomas Sopwith, million- 
aire airplane manufacturer, took up 
the assault, and with his graceful “En- 
deavor” might have captured the 
trophy in 1934 if he had an expert crew. 
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Designer Uffa Fox 
has called the J 
boat Whirlwind, 
above, with her 130’ 
length and 7,535’ 
sail area, a forerun- 
ner in concept. She 
had a 21’ beam, 
drew 15’. 


Ticonderoga, another 
L. Francis design, 
has recorded a 
24-hour speed of 264 
miles and logged 667 
miles in three days, 
possibly faster than 
J boats could have 
done. 












































































Dew drops are removed from Herreshoff’s prized 
Mercedes-Benz 300SL by the Skipper’s careful hand. 


The big J boats are all inactive now; the cost of building 
them would be prohibitive today. And so, through an in- 
volved legal proceeding, the deed for the Cup has been 
changed and the New York Yacht Club will place the 
trophy under the hammer of challenge as wielded by the 
current 12 Meter Rule. These 12 Meters are toys in com- 
parison with the J boats. They’re only a little more than 
half the waterline length and one third the sail area. A 
typical 12 Meter sloop might be 72’ length overall, 45’ 
waterline length, 12’ beam and 9’ draught. She might weigh 
27 or 28 tons and have a sail area of around 2000 square 
feet. Just compare this with the Whirlwind, which Francis 
Herreshoff designed in 1929: length overall, 130’; water- 
line length, 86’; beam, 21'9”; draught, 15’6”; weight, 159 
tons; sail area, 7,535 square feet. 

All these numbers and proportions were in my mind 
when I drove to Marblehead to face L. Francis in his lair. 
I hadn’t seen him since September of 1956, and my final 
view as I'd sailed from the harbor, was a cheerful wave 
from his left hand, for he was busy with his right hand 
polishing a custom Mercedes-Benz racing car that he uses 
on Sundays to “take a little air.” Now I drove up to The 
Castle and circled the Mercedes which lay hove-to in the 
deep grass of the lawn. His two old poodles flattened them- 
selves against the dining room windows, barking and wag- 
ging all at once. Before I could knock, an arched window 
of the drafting room three levels above my head flew open. 
He couldn’t see me, standing beneath the shed roof of the 
entrance. “Halloo?” 

“Hey! I’m over here. Bob Shekter.” 

“Wait a little. I'll be right down.” ' 

A moment later he opened the door and I was sub- 
merged under a deluge of poodles. 

“Well. Nice to see you. There. Just pat ‘em on the 
head. Won't hurt you. Come in and sit.” We pulled up 
chairs in front of the little, white iron fireplace between 
the kitchen and the dining room. 

“Skipper, I came to see you with a couple of nefarious 
purposes. How about letting me take some pictures of you 
and recording an interview for POPULAR BOATING Maga- 
zine?” 

“What do you want to do that for?” 

“Well, with the new interest in the America’s Cup races, 
there are a lot of pretty valuable observations you could 
make on the design of these boats. Beside, some of us 
think you're a pretty good story, yourself.” 

“Hmpf. Somebody already took my picture about a year 
ago. 

“Sure, but photography might have advanced a lot since 
then.” 

“Sounds like a lot of foolishness to me.” 

“For old time’s sake?” 

“Well, go ahead and ask some questions, and I'll see if I 
can help you. I don’t know about the pictures, though.” 
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“Ill sneak ’em in while we're talking.” 
“Hmpf!” 

On this encouraging note we opened our discussion about 
yacht racing for the America’s Cup. 

Q: Skipper, what do you think about the idea of using 
small boats like the 12 Meters to race for the America’s 
Cup? 

A: This isn’t the time to race at all, you know. The Eng- 
lish can’t afford it. Of course they can’t afford a J Class 
boat. I suppose a 12 Meter is all right. It would cost a lot 
less money. 

Q: Well, how about racing a yacht built by a syndicate? 

A: A lot of English boats were built by syndicates. 
Probably the only ones that weren’t were Lipton’s. I’m 
not sure if Sopwith paid for his alone. Thistle was practi- 
cally built by the city of Glasgow. That would be about 
1887. 

Q: Now, supposing a syndicate built a 12 Meter in this 
country, who, beside Vanderbilt, would be really quali- 
fied to race her for the Cup? 

A: Oh. A 12 Meter is so small, that’s no problem. 
They’re generally about the size of Pleione, about 72’ on 
deck. Sail area is nothing. 

Q. How about somebody like Charles Francis Adams? 
Are there any of those fellows around? 

A: Charles Adams died about two years ago, of course. 
He was almost too old at the time of the Resolute. 

Q: Well, how about Woodie Pirie? He was International 
Star Class champion and he’s a crack skipper of ocean 
racers. 

A: No. That’s the other extreme. Hmpf. Little boats. 
If a P Class boat came into the harbor right now, every- 
body’d get scared to hell. But a crew shouldn't be hard to 
find. A 12 Meter has about one sixth the sail area of 
Reliance. It would be just nothing. Reliance was the size 
of Cup Boat before they began to pare them down. Reso- 
lute was half the sail area of Reliance, and Reliance was 
two and a half times the sale area of the Js. 

Q: Could we lower the cost of a 12 Meter by making 
the displacement very light and reducing the sail area and 
the rig? 

A: No. The 12 Meter Rule calls for the same displace- 
ment for the waterline length as the Universal Rule. 

Q: I want to lead these questions into the scientific as- 
pects of racing yacht design, so I’m going to start off on 
a short tack, now, to get us to weather of our mark. We 
hear quite a lot today about tank testing. I remember that 
in your book about your father, Captain Nat, you told a 
little story of Columbia, your father’s design, soundly beat- 
ing Shamrock II. You mentioned Watson’s excuse for his 
design not winning. “Herreshoff,” said Watson, “did not 
have a test tank.” How about telling me a little about this? 

A: You know, Watson made and towed about twenty 
models and did about two hundred changes in design. What 
Watson meant was that he should have spent all that time 
refining the first design. ; 

Here’s some logic for you: when people like the Swiss 
watchmakers design gears or parts or escapements for a 
new watch, how big do you think they make the models? 
Six or eight times as large as the part they’re going to make. 
Now take a fellow who works from a model one twelfth 
or one twenty-fourth the size of a yacht; he shouldn’t be 
designing at all. When you get through writing that down, 
I'll give you some more. Froude wrote a lot about varia- 
tions by beam and weight. Very good, scientific stuff, too. 
His son built Denie’s Tank in Clyde. They had the first 
big, private tank. About 1880. Well, some use a little 
runt of a tank. Here. See these pictures? That tank’s over 
in Germany. Big as a big warehouse. Those are big hulls 
they’re testing in it. For testing big steamboats it might 
be that they can learn something. But when you have lat- 
eral resistance playing against head on resistance in a sail- 
boat, you can’t learn anything at all. George Owens got 
(continued on page 71) 
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The P class, shown heeling along above, was 
considered small in the days of the 100-footers. 


Pleione, left, designed by L. Francis’s famed father, 
Captain Nat, was built in 1913 for $17,000; still sails today. 


The 12 Meters that will compete next year, 72’ like Pleione, 
are small compared to old cup-size Reliance, below. 


Rosenfeld Photos 
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dappling of the mirror calm water. It had been calm 
all day, so calm that one could see the porgies brows- 
ing and squabbling deep among the weeds, and the cuttle- 
fish executing their peculiar dance in echelon, three glides 
forward and two back. It had been calm like this for so 
long, weeks in fact, that I had begun to believe it could be 
no other way, and had lapsed into a lazy Caribbean exist- 
ence, fishing, swimming and snorkeling, with the 23-foot 
sloop Felicity Ann house-boating it at anchor within a hun- 
dred yards of the shore, flying washing in her rigging as 
if winds and tempests were things of the past, never likely 
to trouble us again. Then at sundown on this evening a 
breeze stole in from the east, leaving its faint footprints on 
the water. 
I was in Abaco, one of the Bahama Out Islands, about 


d ee first indication that it was going to blow was a faint 


fifty miles north of Nassau. Felicity Ann, in which I had 
crossed the Atlantic alone, was anchored about halfway 
along the eastern coast of the wooded and sparsely in- 
habited island. At first when the breeze strengthened to a 
wind, I was not too perturbed, for although the ship was 
on a lee shore, she was in a sound protected by a chain 
of reefs and cays lying four miles off the mainland of 
Abaco. Nothing much could happen, I thought, in the 
shelter thus afforded—which only goes to show what a few 
weeks flat calm can do to one’s normal vigilance. 

The wind mustered its forces slowly but steadily. By the 
time supper had been cooked there was a marked change 
in conditions. Low clouds covered the sky making a pitch 
black canopy of the night. The wind whined in the rigging 
and a steady series of small waves assaulted the ship so 
that the cabin lamp swung furiously from the deckhead, 
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In the teeth of the full gale, 
Felicity Ann lifted high 
and pounded on the wicked 
shore of jagged rocks; heeled 
hard to port, jarring and 
shuddering each time she 
struck as if the surf had 

her by the throat and was 
beating the life out of her, 
while starshells of spray 
broke over her helpless hull. 


bottles danced on the galley shelves, and a_ halyard 
drummed against the mast. 
Nearest shelter with enough water for Felicity Ann was 


‘at Marsh Harbor, a settlement only half a mile over the 


hill, but six miles by water. There was now every indica- 
tion of a strong blow to come, but it. was impossible to 
move to the harbor because of the sudden banks and shoals 
in the sound which can be negotiated safely only in day- 
light. Bahamian pilotage is mainly managed by eye—there 
was nothing to do but to ride it out, lee shore and all. 
The bottom was sand and Felicity Ann was lying to a 
four prong grapnel that had previously proved its bulldog 
qualities by holding her in the fringe winds of a hurricane. 
I let out another five fathoms of chain and turned in, not 
to sleep, but to lie on the bunk, fully clothed, listening. 
Listening to the heightening pitch of the wind, the in- 
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““? learned 


about boatine 


from that 






By ANN DAVISON 


Would the small sloop that 
conquered the Atlantic end as 


splinters on a West Indian reef? 


creasing vigor of the halyard’s tattoo, and the, creaking pro- 
tests of the ship. Listening to the hiss of the waves and 
bracing to the increasing frenzy of motion. 

At midnight I went on deck and let out the rest of the 
chain which gave a scope of 132 feet in 18 feet of water. 
The anchor was holding well, but I was very uneasy. There 
was so much menace in the way the waves broke high and 
white in the darkness, so much threat in the hardening 
wind. I felt diminished and helpless as I always do when 
confronted by the immensity of elemental forces. 

By dawn it was blowing a full gale and the glass was 
still falling. The seas were steep and close together. The 
wind was screaming and the halyard was threshing against 
the mast. The ship was pitching wildly, snubbing against 
the chain. I must stop that, I thought, or she'll break it. 

(continued on page 76) 
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White wake follows Carina, winner of the Newport, Rhode Island to Santander, Spain, race as she heels 
along with reefed mainsail. Carina finished eight hours after Criollo but saved 27 hours handicap time. 


All Race Photos by the Author 


Nineteen Days 
—to Spain 


By GEORGE F. B. JOHNSON, JR. 


OCKETs arced through the early morning air and can- 

R non boomed from the shore as we on Carina swept 

past the finish line in Spain to win the 3,000 mile race 

from the United States on July 6th. It was 19 days, 13 

hours, and 19 minutes since Carina had crossed the start- 
ing point at Newport, Rhode Island. 

Twenty-nine years before, this same line off Cabo Mayor 
lighthouse at Santander had marked the end of the first 
transatlantic race for boats that were then considered to 
be undersized for this journey. Then Paul Hammond's 
60-foot schooner Nina had won, completing the run in 24 
days. But during these intervening years, more than the 
physical aspects of yachting had changed. Absent now were 
the Spanish Royal Family which had boarded Nina to con- 
gratulate Paul Hammond; gone were the racing fleets of 
yachts, each measuring 100 feet or more, and the profes- 
sional crews who manned them. Unchanged, however, was 
the exhilaration we had found in the sea, the race, and the 
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Between storms there were fair skies 
and seas. On drying sails author 
Johnson relaxes with a book. 


traditional warm reception yachtsmen receive on arrival in 
Spain. 

The New York, Royal Santander, and Havana Yacht 
clubs were responsible for the reactivation of this 3,000- 
mile event, and by June 15, 1957, seven yachts from four 
nations were lying at anchor in Newport making last- 
minute race preparations. Heading Class A was Luis 
Vidana’s highly saccessful 67-foot yawl Criollo from Ha- 
vana. Hamburg VI, a 56-foot club-owned yawl, was under 
the command of Dr. Kurt Fisher of Hamburg, Germany. 
Sven Frisell’s Kay, sailed from Sweden for the event, was 
counted a top contender. Completing Class A was Carina, 
Richard S. Nye’s outstanding 53-foot yawl from Greenwich, 
Conn. She was out to try to repeat her transatlantic victory 
in the 1955 race to Sweden. 

Class B was made up of G. W. Blunt White’s 46-foot 
White Mist, a veteran of successful campaigning in both 
North and South American waters as well as abroad. The 
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Torn sails and fouled rigging 
were routine on this stormy 
Atlantic crossing, but every 
boat in the fleet completed 


the fast but rugged race 


47-foot Figaro, owned by William Snaith, had an impres- 
sive career since her commissioning in 1955, including a 
second place earned in the 1956 Bermuda Race. Figaro, 
Carina, and White Mist are all specimens of the well pro- 
portioned, “beamy, centerboard ocean racer” concept de- 
veloped in recent years. Alphard, the 42-foot ketch owned 
by Judge Curtis Bok, is of raised-deck design, and aboard 
her was the sole lady crew member, the wife of experienced 
yachtsman Norris Hoyt. The calibre of this fleet was ex- 
ceptionally high. So, too, the quality of the crews who 
sailed these machines, as proved by events to follow. Of 
interest was the absence of a professional aboard any 
American boat, and only a few among the foreign craft. 

As we lay at anchor in Newport the night before the race, 
we remembered reports of that first race in 1928. Ahead 
lay the same 3,000 miles of sea to Santander, the same 
unexplainable call of ocean racing, but the composition of 
that fleet presented an interesting contrast. Class B then 
included Nina, built especially for the 1928 race and still 
acknowledged queen of Long Island Sound, plus Pinta, 
Mohawk, and Rofa. All were schooners, with Nina sport- 
ing the revolutionary staysail rig. The men that sailed these 
boats were the top corinthians of their day. Class A, how- 
ever, totalled five large yachts well over 100 feet each, and 
were manned almost entirely by professionals. The three 
masted schooner Atlantic, owned by Gerard Lambert, was 
skippered by the great amateur Charles Francis Adams. 


For three hours Skipper Nye worked at 
the swinging mizzenmast peak making 
repairs during rolling mid-Atlantic seas. 
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Carina, 53'/-foot centerboard yawl, carries 1200 
square feet of canvas, has 4-cylinder Gray marine 
engine for auxiliary power. Canvas showed strain of 
previous winning races, but held up all the way. 


About 40 feet shorter was William Bell’s Elena, being raced 
by the famous professional John Barr. Her afterguard con- 
sisted of Mr. Bell and three ladies, while her professional 
crew numbered 45. Almost half of these struck for higher 
wages and larger prize money should she win—the result 
was the enlistment of fishermen totally unfamiliar with 
yachts and racing. The schooners Guinevere, Azara, and 
Zodiac completed the roster. Zodiac too, was plagued by 
crew dissatisfaction once she left the fishing banks. 

But that race marked the end of an era, and now 29 
years later in Newport we had provisioned our boats and 
checked over our own rigs and sails before we set out to 


Skipper Nye at the helm with eyes on the compass and crew-member 
Richard Coulson on watch look a bit rugged after days of rough 
weather earlier. At this point they believe Criollo is 85 miles ahead. 
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During that “second storm,” green water surges along 
the lee deck and over the feet of the helmsman at 

the wheel, while the patent log forward on the 

bulkhead registers 7.5 knots, and waves rise ahead. 


the Brenton Reef Lightship for the start. The waters were 
dotted with spectator craft, and the Navy D.E. Rhodes, as 
committee boat, stood in readiness marking one end of the 
line. To music, whistles, and last farewells from families, 
the seven yachts hit the line at 1300, June 16th. The maneu- 
vering for perfect start to save a few seconds for the 3000 
miles was as heated as for an afternoon’s short-course sail, 
and so intent was White Mist that she was recalled for a 
premature start! Within an hour the Rhodes had made her 
last run past us, and the spectator fleet disappeared into 
the horizon. The seven participants remained in sight of 
each other as Martha’s Vineyard was being passed, but 
shortly the powerful Criollo disappeared ahead, Hamburg 
and Kay to the south, and White Mist and Figaro to the 
north. -_We on Carina would not see a member of the fleet 
again until the anchorage was reached in Santander. 

As the seven contestants lost sight of each other, all 
settled down to ocean passage pattern—a cycle of watches, 
cooking, sail changes, hefty portions of food, sleep, reading, 
and more sail changes. This routine soon became auto- 
matic, almost instinctive in nature. Minutes turn into hours, 
and days to weeks with such rapidity that you find it diffi- 
cult to account for the days past. We are now in this 
utopian rut that so many picture as fraught with hardships 
and peril, the great arena where men are separated from 
the boys! 

Point A lay 977 miles to the east, a mythical buoy estab- 
lished to prevent the would-be dare-devils from playing hide 
and seek in the darkness and fog with the iceberg pack in 
order to save precious miles. After passing to the south of 
this mark, the boats would be at liberty to establish great 
circle courses to Spain. The first few days over the Georges 
Bank were foggy, celd, relatively rough, and the winds ex- 
tremely variable. On the third day out we spotted our last 
sword fisherman, and after explaining that we had no 
women aboard bid them farewell. Champagne to celebrate 
the 20th birthday of Harvard football player Woody Harris, 
and then we tackled the weather that hit the fleet on the 
fourth day. 

Carina found the winds and seas highly digestible, and 
we maintained a 24-hour average of 8.2 knots, or 197 miles 
for the day. White Mist, however, was almost forced from 
the race when, while running in heavy seas, her boom dug 
8 feet into a wave and completely shattered. For nine 
hours while under storm trysail and jib, ocean racing ex- 
perts Gifford Pinchot, navigator Chick Larkin and Fred 
Temple (former owner of Stormy Weather) made repairs. 
Boards torn from a bunk were glued and screwed to the 
boom, fittings were relocated, and wire bindings were 
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clamped and tightened by wedges. This remarkable bit of 
work enabled the White Mist to drive on at 100% efficiency 
for the balance of the race. Pinchot’s reward came later in 
the race when the spinning handle of a halyard winch broke 
his finger! 

Figaro was also enjoying the party. Running in the half 
gale with spinnaker set, she rounded up and pulled her 
after guy block out of the rail. With her pole against the 
headstay she lay over until solid water covered part of her 
cabin-top. Monk Farnham and Bob Symonette of Nassau, 
one of the most experienced ocean racers in the East, 
worked out temporary repairs and Figaro was able to carry 
full racing canvas to the finish. 

Then seven days out Carina’s mizzen staysail fell to the 
deck as a bolt let go at the peak of the mizzen mast. Skip- 
per Nye took personal charge of the repair operation at the 
masthead, a task taking three hours aloft, while Carina 
continued to surge along at 7.5 knots in a fair seaway. At 
1615, while trying for a weather broadcast, we accidentally 
tuned in on Criollo who was reporting her position to the 
Coast Guard for relay to the Havana papers. It was a dis- 
appointing report, placing us 85 miles astern of her. She 
had more than saved her handicap time on us. 

But though most of the fleet suffered from minor or major 
sail and mechanical breakdowns during the first week, this 
did not compare with Rofa’s trouble in 1928. On the sixth 
day out in that race, the unique rig carried by this Her- 
reshoff 50-footer went over the side, and after all persons 
had been transferred aboard a passing steamer she broke 
loose from her tow and disappeared forever. 

The rounding of Point A (on the honor system) at 0430 
on June 23rd was a notable event, and with clear con- 
sciences now we were free of the iceberg menace, we set 
our great circle course to the north shore of Spain. Two 
days later Carina was forced to a reefed main and reduced 
canvas forward—not enough, to keep our skipper from 
losing a full pot of hot spaghetti on the cabin floor! 

Next day we reached the halfway mark and riding huge 
seas, Carina charged along 207 miles in a 24-hour period. 
The steering mechanism developed play from the violent 
wheel maneuvers necessary to hold her on course before 
the wind, and soon constant adjustment became necessary. 
At 0300 on June 29th, a loud report in the night awakened 
the watch below—Carina at 9.5 knots had dipped her boom 
into a sea. Had it been secured like White Mist’s we might 
have suffered her fate, but fortunately only a steel pre- 
venter wire to the bow parted; nevertheless, the boom 
gooseneck track was sprung from the aluminum spar as a 
result of the impact. 

Alphard is acknowledged to be light-weather boat, and it 


Carina surfs down the face of a following sea at 

9 knots, while the helmsman leans into the wheel that 
has developed play from the rough steering needed, 
and the main sheet behind vibrates under strain. 
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was to the credit of Judge Bok and men like Norris Hoyt 
that she could complete the race. Hoyt, who has made 
five transatlantic passages, reported upon arrival that he 
had never encountered such heavy conditions. Two storms 
of gale force drove her on her ends until the lifelines were 
below the water; her electrical system was drowned out, 
rendering time ticks for navigation impossible. Yet despite 
a faulty chronometer, she was able to finish the race. Off 
the Azores, seas smashed in a portlight, but the opening 
was repaired with plywood. Again off the Azores a shroud 
tang on the spar failed and Hoyt had to spend considerable 
time aloft in the worst sort of weather. Next to part was 
the turnbuckle on her headstay—again Hoyt to the work- 
bench, and a serious breakdown later was the parting of 
her boom from the spar. With screws, patented adhesive, 
a wire bridle, clamps, and the usual “Hoytissimo,” Alphard 
was able to finish under full sail, but not before spending 
22 hours hove-to under bare poles and later trysail. To 
Alphard went the warmest reception in Santander, and to 
Norris Hoyt’s wife, flowers and cheers, for as cook she had 
not missed preparing a single meal. 

Sail losses were becoming routine among the fleet as the 
second week passed, and despite all new canvas aboard 
Criollo, she blew out two spinnakers completely. Hamburg 
was having difficulty holding together her three spinnakers, 
and White Mist’s new sewing machine was operating over- 
time below decks. But Carina’s sails, though showing stains 
of a previous transatlantic Race, a Fastnet Race, and one 
to Bermuda, was blessed with good luck and lost none. 

With about 700 miles remaining, most of the fleet ex- 
perienced what we referred to as the “second storm.” 
Criollo had already lost the pin for her centerboard pennant 
and could not raise her board, and on July 2nd she was 





forced to reduce to double headsails, storm trysail, and 
mizzen in the 60-mile blow. It was in this gale that White 
Mist noted the strands parting on her jibstay; as a prevent- 
ative measure a spare halyard was set up taut alongside 
the stay to relieve the tension. Figaro was reduced to storm 
trysail only, but Carina, due to her larger size, was able to 
carry on longer than her smaller sisters. Then at 0100 on 
July 2nd, Carina was forced to double headsails, no mizzen, 
and reefed main. An initial attempt to reef without lower- 
ing the mainsail resulted in broken battens and a ripped-off 
reefing block on the boom, but fortunately no damage to 
the sail. It was on this day that all hands aboard noted 
that below, we had finally acquired the football lockerroom 
scent! During the next 24 hours headsails were constantly 
being changed, main unreefed and rereefed, and Big Woody 
Harris in a moment of call was so tossed about in the head 
that he violently catapulted into the main cabin, taking the 


‘ door and doorframe with him in the process. 


And then, with reefed main and green water surging 
across Carina’s foredeck, landfall was made at 0520 on 
July 4th. Visibility was momentarily excellent, but what 
was possibly Cape Ortegal on the NW corner of Spain 
soon disappeared from sight, and we would not see land 
again for another day. 

Accepted strategy for entering the Bay of Biscay is to 
approach it with ample leeway north of the Spanish coast in 
order to avoid a long beat up the coast should the winds 
come out of the NE. Carina had been driven south in the 
past few days, and the last 48 hours were slow and painful. 
At times Carina turned in circles without steerageway. To 
those aboard, the race had been lost in the Bay of Biscay— 
Criollo most certainly had finished before the calms set in, 

(continued on page 80) 


Here the log reads 9.5 knots as Carina booms along, throwing sheet spray into the sun, after rounding iceberg 
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safety-point “A” and settling onto her great circle course. During one 24hours she covered 207 miles. 

































Skipper Read phones home while at helm of P-B’s test boat. 


Ready to call for help or talk to your baby-sitter, 


the modern radio telephone is a boon to small and large boats alike 


By OLIVER READ 





are coming to appreciate the radiotelephone. This 

is the remarkable device that can tell you where other 
fishermen report the fish biting, how your children are 
getting along back at home, what the weather bureau thinks ) 
about those ominous clouds in the west, and when the 
marina ahead can accommodate you at their gas dock. 
Best of all, in time of trouble you can phone the local Coast 
Guard, Police Harbor Patrol, or your home town doctor 
for advice or assistance. 

No longer is this valuable communications system con- ; 
sidered as a luxury item for the average boat owner. In y 
the past too many owners have felt that electronic com- 
munications and navigational aids are mysterious and 
limited to the largest craft and very wealthy skippers. This 
is true for complicated systems like radar and automatic 
pilots, but not for small direction-finders, radiotelephones, 
and depth finders. 

We do not claim these devices are cheap—but they are 
certainly inexpensive safeguards for life, limb, and property. 

(continued on page 60) 


Mi and more skippers of big and small boats alike 








Your R/T installation must be in 


a convenient location near its 
transmitting antenna. This unit 
was installed in an extra helm box. 
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MUNSTON MODEL MRT-135—$596 


Munston Manufacturing & Service Inc. 


MUNSTON MODEL MRT-30—$335 RAY JEFFERSON MODEL 535—$395 


Munston Manufacturing & Service Inc. Ray Jefferson, Inc. 
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G&M 100-WATT TRANSMITTER RAYTHEON MODEL RAY 35A— BENDIX SKIPPER CUSTOM 70—$650 
AND RECEIVER—$495 to $625 $448 to $464 Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corp. 
i G&M Equipment Co. Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 


Tr asst ccc Snacaoibr 





: 

RCA GOLDEN SENTRY GRAY MODEL G-60—$425 GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 
,) MODEL ET-8059—$295 Gray Radio Co. MODEL 35P—$375 
Radio Corporation of America General Development Corp. 
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KAAR MODEL 37—$297 SONAR-ONE-FIFTY—$550 PEARCE-SIMPSON ISLANDER 30— 
Kaar Engineering Corp. Sonar Radio Corp. $320 


Pearce-Simpson Inc. 





Typical of new marine radio telephones available are the models shown above 
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Chaser 


By JOHN ATKIN, S. N. A. & M. E. 


HE design presented on these pages is a proven type of small boat, offering 
T a great deal to fishing enthusiasts as well as to the folk who desire to get 

offshore for.an afternoon of sunshine and fresh air—perhaps a voyage 
to a nearby island or other picnic spot. Such a hull is generally called a 
“utility” boat, a term I feel a bit over used but no doubt derived from the 
fact that she could be a general sort of work boat useful for many purposes. 

Her hull is a development of the famous New Jersey Sea Bright skiff—the 
forerunners of the sea skiff. There has been general confusion between the 
sea skiff and the Sea Bright skiff since the development of the latter some years 
ago. The original form had a box deadwood, or hollow keel, and a relatively 
wide and flat keel. These boats were used for fishing off the Jersey coast and 
hauled ashore on their bottoms upon the hard beach. The flat keel provided 
stability, as the hulls were beached, and the box deadwood offered full 
protection to the propeller wheel. As the years passed and power increased, it 
became the popular sea skiff as it is known today. 

This, as shown, is a fairly conventional round bilge hull with a vertical keel 
and relatively normal form. There are, of course, minor variations but Chaser 
represents a fair example of the typical, present day sea skiff. The lines show a 
hull which we have found to produce first class results in-so-far as performance 
under varying sea conditions is concerned. She will be moderately fast with 
the power indicated, as well as an entirely capable sea boat. Her rabbet and 
number one buttuck line show a very slight hollowness in the aft body. While I 
question the advisability of incorporating too much of this hollowness, or 

(continued on page 54) 


Chaser can be carvel-built with smooth hull, as shown below with 
forward spray guard above waterline, or traditional lap strake. 


Powering along at a true 20 miles an hour, the model above was built by high-schooler Bob Dowie, Jr. 


Designed for Popular Boating's home 


utility sea skiff has fine lines 


builders, this 


and qualities 











Naval Architect John Atkin 


A 
DESIGNER'S 
PHILOSOPHY 


I have been asked by PoPULAR 
BOATING to contribute small boat de- 
signs, as well as accompanying texts 
on boat building. It is a welcome op- 
portunity. It is doubly welcome to 
be able to express in my writings, from 
time to time, objective and construc- 
tive criticism, comments and thoughts 
relating to present day boating. I find 
myself constantly concerned over the 
fact that we, as readers, are tremend- 
ously influenced by the material we 
find published, not only in reference 
to boats and the sea but in all other 
subjects as well. We are in search of 
first hand information—and for this 
reason we turn to the periodical which 
covers our particular interests. Con- 
sequently it is important that the ma- 
terial be as reliable and as free of 
mis-information as is humanly pos- 
sible. 

It is with a great deal of humility 
that I am undertaking this task. I do 
not believe the sea is a place for in- 
adequacy in form or construction. I 
am not, however, so dedicated to 
tradition that my eyes are closed to 
the accepted practices of today—nor 
(continued on page 81) 
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7. More 


Any engine does its best with 
Champion Spark Plugs. A look at 
the record book for 1956 shows that 
Champion-powered craft swept 21 
out of 22 major regattas .. . from 
the Harmsworth to the National 
Stock Outboard. 


Again in 1957, Champion is con- 
tinuing its winning way. On the 





For engine performance thatS 4 ways better- 


ace your old plugs-with Champions! 


Power— 


lakes and rivers of America—wher- 
ever races are run—Champion 
Spark Plugs are the overwhelming 
favorite of winning drivers and 
mechanics. 


To get all the power you paid 
for from your boat’s engine, install a 
new set of Champion Spark Plugs 
... the plugs that power the winners. 





Experienced skippers choose 






SPARK PLUGS 








4. Easier Starting—Put a new set of 
Champions in your engine and take the 
strain out of starting. Champion’s 5-rib 
insulator fights flashover, makes for easy, 
time-saving starts. 


3. Greater Economy — You'll log 
more knots per tankful when you replace 
misfiring, gas-wasting plugs with full-fir- 
ing Champions. The Powerfire electrode 
gives full power for your fuel dollar. 


2. Smoother Idle — Fouled plugs 
cause rough idling. Champion’s special 
gap design fights fouling, keeps your 
engine humming sweet and low for better 
trolling, easier docking. 












CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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(continued from page 50) 

reverse turn, there is no doubt but that in moderation it 
helps in producing a more level riding hull. Obviously such 
curve, slight as it is, creates resistance, but I have found 
by keeping it to a minimum, excellent results are obtained 
utilizing present day relatively high speed engines. As in all 
matters concerning boats, a compromise must be reached 
which gives the best “all ’round” performance for the re- 
quired conditions. The form of her fore body waterlines 
and ample flare and flam will assure dryness and none of 
the characteristics to bury her bow at low speed. 

“Chaser” has been laid out in an orthodox manner. Her 
arrangement plan shows a house, or box, over the engine, 





View from the stern shows ingenious U-shaped seating 
that covers suggested Nordberg engine, and side tanks. 


which extends aft each side of the hull covering the tanks. 
This “U” shaped box is a handy arrangement, for it provides 
a comfortable seat and houses the engine, its exhaust piping 
and the tanks to port and starboard. A lift-off hatch is 
provided to gain access to the engine. Naturally this may 
be hinged on either side and be perfectly satisfactory. How- 
ever there is room for the temporary storage of the hatch 
and the money for suitable hinges is saved. A single seat is 
fitted inboard of her transom. The accepted “fish well” 
generally indicated forward of the transom has been pur- 
posely omitted. It has been found in practice aboard small 
boats that a wood bucket of sufficient size provides a far 
more practical arrangement—fish wells having a tendency 
to end up as a rope and gear storage locker—and expensive 
ones too. A seat forward will accommodate three in com- 
fort, nicely protected against the elements by the fixed wind- 
screen shown. A navy top, fitted atop the windscreen and 
extending aft, would provide very fine protection from the 
sun and rain, and its weight will have no effect on trim or 
stability. 

A prototype was built this past year by our associates 
Bob Dowie and son at Seaford Harbor, L. I. Bob senior is 
a professional boat builder who has established an enviable 
reputation in the sport fishing boat field. His son, Bob Jr. 
and still in high school, built At Las—with the occasional 
help of his father. As you can judge from the accompany- 
ing photographs, they did a first rate piece of work in build- 
ing the little boat. Young Bob is completely satisfied with 
his At Las, and my suggestion that he soon undertake the 
building of a larger or better boat fell on deaf ears. 

To cover every phase of building and associated problems 
in limited space is not possible. Obviously it is necessary for 
those who are interested in the building of “Chaser” or any 
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other boat, to possess the necessary knowledge—or to have 
the ambition and desire to secure this from available 
sources. There are some very wonderful books published 
in connection with boat building. Bob Steward’s “Small 
Boat Construction,” Sam Rabl’s “Boatbuilding In Your 
Own Backyard,” and Howard Chapelle’s “Boatbuilding” are 
among the accepted texts. I certainly advise those who 
propose building to secure a copy of one, or all, of these 
books for valuable reference. 

This brings up the question of the advisability of “ama- 
teur” building. The problems to be encountered are fun— 
the hours well spent—and launching day is a time of ful- 
fillment. There are also substantial savings possible, for 
the total materials, including the engine, represent about 
one-third of the total value, despite opinions to the con- 
trary. 

Upon completion of the lofting, preparation of tem- 
plates, and other essential preliminary work, let us turn to 
the construction details. Chaser’s construction can be 
termed moderately light. It follows an established practice 
which has developed over the years and is, I think, virtual- 
ly impossible to improve upon. There are sufficient strength 
members to insure against movement of planking, spread- 
ing, racking or otherwise losing shape. 

The keel is to be sided 2% inch white oak of select 
quality. This to be sawn to the shape indicated on the 
lines and hull construction drawing. The aft portion of 
the keel, or deadwood, is notched to take the propeller 
post, which provides required strength as well as vertical 
grain for the stuffing box lag screws or hanger bolts. Her 
stem is to be sided 22 inch white oak made up of the stem 
proper and a joining knee, the run of grain in these to con- 
form with the sweep shown. These members will be secured 
by % inch diameter bronze thru bolts, properly counter- 
sunk at the cutwater to accommodate their heads. The horn- 
timber, sided as the keel and 1 inch thick by about 2 feet 
4 inches long, is to be screw fastened, set in a properly cut 
notch at the top of the keel and propeller post. An apron 
or keel batten, %4 inch thick by 4% inches wide, extends 
from the aft end of the stem knee to the transom. This 
white oak member forms the necessary backing, or rabbet, 
to accommodate the inboard edge of the garboard plank, 
as shown in the “section at keel” detail. The apron will be 
secured to the top of the keel by using 2% inch number 18 
bronze screws spaced on approximately 9 inch centers. It is 
necessary for all of the joints made between various struc- 
tural members to be perfectly fitted, and advisable to coat 
the joining surfaces, or faying surfaces, with a thick coat 
of red lead as they are assembled. 

Floor timbers, sided % inch white oak, are shown on 
each frame. These are to be secured thru the apron into 
the keel with % inch diameter bronze drift bolts of suitable 
length, two to each floor. Floor timbers sided 2% inch 
white oak are shown commencing at station 5 and contin- 
uing aft to station 7 to accommodate the white oak engine 
beds of the dimensions shown. The depth of all floor tim- 
bers will be established on the work but will be approx- 
imately 4 to 5 inches. Chaser’s frames are steam bent white 
oak % inch by % inch bent on the flat. These may be 
butted on the centerline or be of one length from sheer to 
sheer jumping across the apron. They are to be screw- 
fastened to the apron and keel with 22 inch bronze screws. 
A limber hole is formed as the frame crosses the top of the 
apron and a suitable limber will be cut in the floor timber, 
at this point, to allow bilge water to drain to the lowest 
portion of the hull to facilitate pumping and cleaning. 

A clamp is shown below the heads of the frames upon 
which the outboard ends of the deck beams land. This is to 
be % inch by 3 inch select spruce or white cedar fitted 
in two lengths. The clamps will be sawn to shape and are 
to be tapered at their forward and aft ends. A scarf joint 
approximately amidship will be glued and screw fastened, 
every effort being made to assure fairness. Clamps are to 
be screw fastened to the heads of the frames with 1% inch 
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number 10 bronze screws, two to each frame. 

A stern frame is required, made of % inch by 3 inch 
white oak to the dimensions obtained from the lofted lines. 
The various members are to be sawn to shape and planked 
with % inch white cedar forming the transom. Proper 
outgauge is prescribed for the transom planking, the seams 
to be caulked, payed and stopped with flexible seam com- 
pound as manufactured by the L. W. Ferdinand Co., of 
Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts. The completed tran- 
som is to be erected on the top of the apron and horn- 
timber and supported by a bronze stern knee, or bracket, 
made of 3/16 inch by 3 inch stock, as well as secured by 
quarter knees of 1 inch apple wood tied to the aft ends of 
the sheer clamp. 

Bob Dowie’s At Las was planked smooth, or in carvel 
fashion, using % inch white cedar. Chaser may be planked 
either smooth or lap-strake, depending upon the builder. 
My personal preference is for lap-strake planking on a 
hull of this nature. The original Sea Bright skiffs were lap- 
straked, and this manner of planking seems entirely in 
keeping with these lovely little boats. The framing and 
other members will be of similar nature in any event, with 
the thickness of the planking being deducted from the 
lofted lines in making up station forms. 

White cedar of select quality, free of large, loose knots, 
is unquestionably the finest planking material for small 
boats. If this is difficult to locate Alaskan cedar, cypress or 
eastern pine will be entirely practical. The quality of Philip- 
pine mahogany now being imported, which I’ve run across 
lately, leaves a lot to be desired and will best be avoided. 

Chaser will require a spray guard in the fore part of the 
hull if planked smooth, this being placed as shown on her 
profile drawing. If she is lap-straked the laps have a strong 
tendency to knock down any water that otherwise tends to 
cling to the smooth surface, and the guard forward is not 
necessary. Her hull guard aft is for protection in docking 
and will be required if planked smooth or lap-strake. 

Fastenings, using either method of planking, will be 
copper boat nails riveted over burrs inside the frames and 
apron piece. Screw fastenings, 154 inch long number 10 
diameter, are to be driven thru the planks into the 
floor timbers in the way of these. Bronze screws 112 inches 
long will be used at the hood ends of planking at the stem 
and stern. 

The arrangement of deck beams, engine house, floor 
beams and so forth are shown on the construction plan. 
Her deck beams, cut to provide 2% inches of crown at 
station six, will be % inch by 1% inch clear spruce or east- 
ern pine. The decks can be of % inch waterproof fir ply- 
wood or 7/16 inch tongue and groove fir, in either in- 
stance they are to be covered with 8 oz. canvas to assure 
perfect water-tightness. There is a lot to be said for the 
narrow width planks as far as a minimum of waste is con- 
cerned, and the tongue and groove material is recom- 
mended. The use of waterproof fir plywood for decks, when 
covered with canvas, is also satisfactory. I do not think too 
highly of using plywood here without any type of covering. 
Plywood is an excellent material and should be utilized 
wherever possible. However, there are too many instances 
where it has been mis-used and this is a concern of the 
Fir Plywood Association, who are attempting to educate the 
boating public in its proper use. 

The inner edge of the %4 inch mahogany covering board, 
extending from the forward deck aft to the transom, is sup- 
ported by pads set atop the clamp inboard of the station 
frames and properly fastened with bronze screws. 

It is essential that suitable risers be placed under the 
outboard ends of floor beams and other athwartship mem- 
bers. These not only provide required bearing for the end 
of the beams but also incorporate additional strength in the 
hull. 

A windscreen is shown, to be built of %4 inch mahogany 
or white cedar. There has been no attempt to complicate 
its structure by hinging window frames—and all of the glass 

(continued on page 67) 
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CHECK OFF YOUR 


BOAT PROBLEMS 


[] Rot [] Wood borers [] Checking [| Warping 
[] Swelling [] Mildew [] Musty Odors 
[_] Hard-to-clean bilge [_} Greasy, oily surfaces 





HERE ARE THE ANSWERS! 


CUPRINOL 
Wood 
Preservative 


Contains a powerful fungicide 
that stops rot and wood borers. 
Includes water repellents which 
control warping, swelling, shrink- 
ing, checking and prevent dark- 
ening of wood when varnish 
peels. Costs about a penny per 
square foot to protect against 
these always-present enemies of 
wood which can silently destroy 
the basic timbers in your boat 
and mar the good looks of deck 
and cabin areas. Specify it on 
all wood in new construction. 
When repairing, treat each piece 
on all sides before painting or 
varnishing. Insist on_ reliable 
CUPRINOL WOOD PRE- 
SERVATIVE. It’s the brand 
with extra strength. It’s the 
brand with safe-to-handle  in- 
gredients that will not harm the 
skin. Easily applied by brush, 
spray or dip. Use CLEAR under 
varnish, stain and pastel paints. 
Use GREEN under bottom paint 
and under dark shades of paint. 


$.98 pt. $1.75 qt. $4.70 gal. 
CUPRINOL 
Odor Free : 





Keeps your boat free of musty 
odors, mildew and harmful bac- 
teria. Simply wipe ODOR FREE 
on all interior boat surfaces — 
wood, paint, glass, plastic and 
washable fabric. One quick ap- 
plication with a cloth or sponge 
lasts for months. Not just a 
temporary deodorizer, ODOR 
FREE attacks the source of the 
smell — decay bacteria that 
cling to surfaces. It kills them 
and prevents new formation. 
Economical to use. Mix four 
ounces of ODOR FREE tto a 
quart of water. 

$1.49 pt. $2.79 qt. $8.98 gal. 





CUPRINOL 


Grease Off A 


Cleans any surface soiled by 
grease, oil or gasoline. Keeps 
your engine area, bilge, wood- 
work, galley and cabin ship- 
shape with a simple wiping ap- 
plication. No rinsing required. 
To clean bilge without scrub- 
bing, pour a small amount into 
bilge water. Roll of boat gets 
GREASE OFF into otherwise 
inaccessible areas. Grease, oil 
and gasoline become mixed with 
bilge water, making it easy to 
pump out the mess. In concen- 
trated form. Mix one ounce to 
a quart of water. 
$ .98 pt. $1.79 qt. 


CUPRINOL 
Sav-it 


Mildewproofs and waterproofs 
clothing, leather, textiles. Wear- 
ing apparel shrugs off water, yet 


$6.49 gal. 


the fabric can still “breathe”. 
Leather won't show water spots. 
Treated equipment — fabric or 


leather seat cushions for example 
— won't become mildewed even 
when stowed away wet. Will not 
stiffen nor discolor fabric. Apply 
with sponge or cloth. $1.75 qt. 
$4.70 gal. 


CUPRINOL 
Rope 


Preservative A 


Keeps all ropes clean and 
strong. For those constantly 
submerged, use #50 to prevent 
slimy marine growths and bar- 
nacles. To prevent rotting of 
ropes out of water use #30. 

#30 8 8=$1.45 qt. $4.00 gal. 
#50 1.80 qt. 5.85 gal. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
ON EVERY PRODUCT 


See your local dealer or use this handy coupon 
aRHeEeHeeeHeEeeEeeew & 


CUPRINOL MARINE PRODUCTS Since 1908 
3 HOPMEADOW BROOK, SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 


C) Please send literature about marine products. 
[-] Please send the items checked below: 


CUPRINOL WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


CUPRINOL GREASE OFF 














eee VO Cae | , a See” Ce 
Clear __s Pt. __«s Qt. __s Gal. __  GUPRINOL ODOR FREE 
CUPRINOL ROPE PRESERVATIVE Pt. Se. Gl. __ 
#30 a an ______ CUPRINOL SAV-IT 
#50 a ae -.6|hlUCUM a. a. 
My local dealer is 
My name is 
Address 
City State 


CD Enclosed is $ . Ship prepaid. () Send C.0.D. plus postage 
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ADVANCED HANDLING PRINCIPLES 


More speed means more skill in handling 


to take advantage of your power and type of hull 


By ELBERT ROBBERSON 


HERE are tricks to handling all kinds of boats, as 

well as tricks for getting through all kinds of navigable 
water. The successful seaman must always continue learn- 
ing to master all the problems that can arise from com- 
binations of winds, sea, and boat characteristics. There are 
tricks even to handling rowboats, and any study of boat 
handling should begin with a lesson in proper control of 
a rowboat. 

One thing we have all seen is the man in a rowboat 
trying to make way in a windy chop. Learn to “feather” 
the oars on the return stroke, so they don’t buck the wind 
or catch “crabs.” This is accomplished very simply by 
dropping your wrists, so the fists bend sharply upward, at 
the end of your pull. Then, while the blade is above water, 
it will skate along parallel to the surface, instead of scrap- 
ing away at a right angle. 

Another rowboat trick involves the simple matter of 
where you sit in the boat. Rowing with the wind, place 
your weight aft, or sit on the after thwart. Heading into 
the wind, sit forward. The light end of the boat will then 
“weathercock,” and tend to steer the boat in the direction 
you wish to travel. 

Handling a single-screw powerboat is the next step up 
the line, and a good many more tricks are required. Most 
modern boats are designed to go as fast as possible and, 
consequently, they have small rudders to cut down under- 
water resistance. Because the small rudder depends upon 
propeller blast for most of its action, it is difficult to exe- 
cute turns with the engine stopped, or even while travelling 
at low speed. 

A good trick for turning at low speed is to get the boat 
swinging in the desired direction by applying short bursts 
of power; the boat will continue the swing for awhile, even 
though rudder effectiveness drops. Subsequently, as rudder 
control is required, use the throttle to “kick” the rudder 
momentarily, closing it again before speed builds up. 


Planing hulls have small lateral resistance, and 
limited contact with water reduces it further. 





The freighter’s heavy deep hull develops much momentum 
and resistance to turn compared to the light outboard. 


The rudder has the least effect when the boat is going 
astern. Under this condition, only the water flow caused by 
the movement of the boat acts on the rudder and, in fact, 
the hull itself acts as a large rudder to keep the boat moving 
in a straight line. Unless the rudder is huge, very little 
rudder steering is possible going astern. 

One way of changing direction while backing down is to 
get the stern swinging in the desired direction by a blast of 
forward power, after which the propeller is put in reverse. 
With a reasonably heavy boat, the swing will continue as 
the boat picks up sternway. Of course, to get the boat 
swinging, it is necessary to turn the rudder in the opposite 
direction from the proper one for sternward travel. Then, 
when sternway is gained, reverse the rudder to the desired 
direction of travel. Actually, with some rudders, it may not 
be necessary to reverse the rudder when moving backward, 
so small is the steering effect. In this case, a large turn can 
be made while backing down by keeping the rudder hard 
over, jetting the stern around by applying a spurt of for- 
ward power, then applying reverse power for the desired 


At speed, a planing hull may try to keep going straight 
though direction of hull turns—result: skidding. 
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astern motion. As the swing dies out, apply forward power 
again, and give the rudder an additional blast. 

The propeller has another effect which can sometimes be 
used to advantage. The water in which the propeller works 
does not have the same effect at different depths. At the 
bottom of the propeller, the water is more dense than at 
the top, which causes the sideways push of the blades to be 
greater at the bottom of the revolution than at the top. 
Accordingly, the forward-rotating propeller pushes the 
stern of the boat to starboard, so there is a continuous turn- 
ing tendency of the bow to port. In many boats this is so 
pronounced that a small amount of right rudder must be 
carried when steering a course, to keep the boat from 
falling off to the left. 

Conversely, when the propeller is turning in reverse, the 
stern is shoved to port. This can also be used to advantage. 
You can learn to come into a landing at the proper angle 
so the stern swing to port in reverse gear will bring the 
boat in lying parallel to the pier face. Of course, if reverse 
gear is used when approaching a landing on the starboard 
side, it is a good idea to set the stern swinging slightly to 
the right to counteract this force; otherwise the boat will 
stop with the stern headed back out to sea. 

This “set” of the stern to one side is most pronounced 
with a large-diameter propeller, since in this case the dif- 
ference in water density between the top and the bottom of 
the propeller is great. Small wheels experience less density 
difference, top-to-bottom, and therefore have less swinging 
power. In a small, high-speed runabout the effect may not 
even be noticeable, but in boats with large, slow-turning 
wheels, it should be taken into account. 

This effect is cancelled out in twin-screw boats with 
contra-rotating propellers. Another advantage is gained 
with twin screws: the throttles can be used separately as 
an aid to steering, and a quick turn can be made by apply- 
ing power to just one propellor, in emergencies, by back- 
ing down with one while going ahead with the other. 

Sometimes a boat must be maneuvered into what appears 
to be an impossible position. In this case, take a tip from 
the steamship skippers and use every aid to maneuvering 
at your command. 

For example, it is not at all uncommon for the master 
of a ship approaching a dock to drop the anchor on the 
water side, allowing it to run out, and then snubbing it at 
the proper moment to bring the vessel to a quick stop. He 
is thus able to keep sufficient way on the boat for maneu- 
verability, with complete assurance of stopping quicker 
than would be possible through reversing the propeller. 
Also, when the anchor is dropped in this manner, the stern 
tends to swing in toward the dock, bringing the vessel 
smoothly alongside. One more advantage to this procedure 
is that when it comes time to get underway again, the boat 
can be pulled out from the pier by taking in on the anchor. 

Properly handled lines can be a great aid in dockside 
maneuvering. On an approach, lines should be made up 
ready to heave, making sure that they pass under lifelines, 
and through the chocks. An eye splice on the ends of the 
lines permits a person on the dock simply to drop the eyes 
over the dock cleats, and the lines may then be taken in and 
secured on the boat. 

Through the use of a bow breast line and a stern line, the 
boat can be stopped far enough out for safety, then drawn 
into the desired position at the dock. With a small boat, this 
can be done by hand. With heavier boats, first secure a bow 
spring line, then go ahead slowly with the engine, rudder 
turned away from the dock. The spring line will draw in 
the bow, while the propeller and rudder will push in the 
stern, after which the stern line can be made fast and the 
passing of mooring lines completed. 

Getting underway, the stern can be brought out so the 
vessel can safely be backed off by holding the bow spring 
line and going ahead slowly with the rudder turned toward 
the dock. The stern will be steered out and away from the 
dock as long as power is applied. Note that no steering 
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etfect would be had if the engine were operated astern, 
because of the lack of sternway necessary for any rudder 
action. 

With wind and current against the dock, it is often diffi- 
cult to get away. In these conditions, unless assistance is 
given, a large boat may hang heiplessly, pressed fast against 
the face of the dock. Any boat large enough to experience 
this difficulty probably carries a dinghy, or tender, with an 
outboard motor. This can be used as a small tug, either to 
pull the parent boat out or to carry out and drop a “kedge” 
anchor, by which the boat can then be pulled free. 





A strong blast of throttle can jet against the rudder 
and push the boat’s stern around in a limited space. 


Underway in a fairly large and deep body of water, 
handling an ordinary boat usually presents no problems. 
Complications can set in when you bring the same boat 
into a shallow or narrow channel; and in very shallow 
water, where wave making is at a maximum, the boat may 
“dig” excessively at the stern. For best handling, as well 
as to avoid the possibility of causing damage to other boats 
or shore property, slow down. 

In narrow passages, where the draft of the boat is close 
to the depth of the channel, a cushion of water may build 
up between the nearest bank and the bow of the boat. 
tending to force it out, and turning the boat cross-channel. 
Then the suction of the propeller may draw the stern in 
even closer to the bank, with the result that the boat may 
sheer dangerously toward the opposite bank. For this rea- 
son, as well as to keep clear of snags, keep to the center of 
narrow channels and hold your speed down. 

When meeting other vessels in a narrow channel, espe- 
cially large commercial craft, watch out for a heavy bow 
wave, that could push you toward the bank, followed by a 
hollow spot amidships and toward the stern, caused by 
propeller suction, which could pull you toward the side of 
the other boat. Keep well clear, exercise vigilance, and be 
prompt with corrective rudder action. 

In rivers or narrow channels having considerable current. 
control of a boat on a “straightaway” is more difficult going 
downstream than upstream. In fact, the speed of the cur- 
rent plus the downstream speed of the boat through the 
water can add up to a substantial figure, with the boat 
whizzing by the bank at a very impressive rate. This can 
be serious if bridges or other obstructions lie ahead—and 
a slow boat can quickly get into trouble. I'll never forget 
a passage I made on the Cape Cod Canal late one night in 
an underpowered sloop. A low railroad bridge was due to 
close as I neared the end of the canal, and I thought it 
would be taking a chance to try to “duck under” it. I 
headed “upstream,” bucking the four-knots-plus current, 
and slowly slipping downstream toward the bridge. Just as 

(continued on page 70) 
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FREE AIDS For BETTER BOATING 


Calling all boating enthusiasts. Listed 
below is a wealth of material on boat- 
ing, fishing and water skiing which is 
available to you, free of charge! Sim- 
ply send us the key number (shown in 
parenthesis) of each booklet, catalog, 
or guide you wish to receive, and we 
will do the rest. Send request to: 
POPULAR BOATING, Box 628, 
Church St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. 
Seahorse Family Boating Guide. A 
compact booklet offering a compre- 
hensive collection of tips on boating 
safety. Johnson Motors (167). 

Yacht Insurance. Pamphlet outlining 
the general principles of yacht insur- 
ance. Parsons & Company (168). 
Custom Designed Marine Hardward 
and Accessories. A single-fold, 4-page 
catalog which contains 42 illustrations 
of marine hardware and boat acces- 
sories. Alloy Marine Products, Inc. 
(169). 

The Sumnercraft Fleet. Catalog pre- 
senting the custom-crafted Sumner- 
craft line—eight sleek models, all fea- 
turing the Campaglas Hull (170). 

The Sailfish and The Sunfish. Twin 
brochures containing full data on two 
famous members of the Alcort fleet of 
small sailing craft. Alcort Inc. (171). 
Correct Craft. Catalog containing pic- 
tures, plus a description, of the com- 
pany’s entire line. Correct Craft (172). 
The Planing Hull. A concise mono- 
graph which offers detailed informa- 
tion on the construction and perform- 
ance of the planing hull. Correct Craft 
(173). 

Marine, Ropes and Fittings. Compact 
booklet containing full data on Korod- 
less Marine Ropes and Yacht Termi- 
nals. Hazard Wire Rope Division, 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
(174). 

Yachting Supplies. Displayed in this 
catalog is an assortment of nautical 
clothes and accessories. The Fulton 
Supply Co. (175). 

Outboard Boating Skills. An interest- 
ing booklet covering many phases of 
outboarding, ranging from the selec- 
tion of a proper motor and boat to 
ways of increasing your fun afloat. 
Evinrude Boating Foundation (176). 
Arkansas Traveler Aluminum Boats. 
A colorful catalog containing illus- 
trations and descriptions of the com- 
plete Arkansas Traveler line of alumi- 
num boats. Southwest Manufacturing 
Co. (177). 

More Fun Outdoors. This handy book- 
let covers a variety of subjects includ- 
ing amphibious camping, travel tricks, 
outdoor cooking hints and recipes for 
outdoor eating. The Coleman Com- 
pany, Inc. (178). 

Marine Searchlights. Ray-line search- 
lights for all types of craft are on 
display in this pocket-size catalog. The 
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Portable Light Co., Inc. (179). 
Wonder-Paste. A pamphlet contain- 
ing helpful facts about one of Amer- 
ica’s largest selling paint removers. 
Wilson-Imperial Company (180). 
How To Organize For More Fun 
Afloat. A handbook outlining methods 
of planning, organizing and adminis- 
tering local boating and water skiing 
clubs. Outboard Boating Club of 
America (181). 

Sudbury Marine Products. An easy 
reference catalog displaying the full 
Sudbury Marine line. Sudbury Labo- 
ratory. (161) 

Charcoal Broiling Ideas For Indoor- 
Outdoor Fun. A recipe booklet featur- 
ing special treats from the Hang-It-All 
vertical broiler. Lakewood Manufac- 
turing Company. (162) 

Helphos Ist Mate. Pocket-size pam- 
phlet containing detailed information 
on a handy, 3-way searchlight which 
operates on 6, 12, 24 and 32 volts. 
Tiffen Marketing Company. (151) 
How To Stage Outboard Motor Boat 
Races. Manual offering helpful advice 
on the promotion and staging of out- 
board motor races. Outboard Boating 
Club of America. (152) 

The Story On Fiberglas Boats. Bro- 
chure containing descriptive informa- 
tion and specifications on an_assort- 
ment of fiberglas boats built by 
pioneers in the field of fiberglas con- 
struction. Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co. 
(153) 

Spar For Small Boats. Pamphlet con- 
taining up-to-the-minute facts on the 
Zephyr Aluminum mast. Zephyr 
Products, Inc. (163) 

Water Ski Catalog. Four full-color 
pages featuring the Kimball Manu- 
facturing Corporation’s full line of °57 
models. Kimball Manufacturing Corp. 
(164) 

More Fun On The Water. A 16-page 
booklet designed to teach the novice 
boatman the basic fundamentals for 
safe enjoyment of recreational boating. 
National Ass’n. of Engine and Boat 
Mfgr’s., Inc. (155) 

Chris-Craft Marine Engines. Catalog 
presenting Chris-Craft’s entire marine 
engine line. Chris-Craft Corp. (158) 
Barbour Boats. Brochure presenting 
their entire line of new-styled models. 
Barbour Boats. (159) 


Roamin’ With Steel. Brochure display- 
ing the newest in Roamer steel cruisers. 
Roamer Steel Boats. (156) 

Films Available to Boat and Ski Clubs 
“Seconds Count.” Covers all phases 
of Nielsen method of artificial respira- 
tion with detailed instruction as to 
procedure. B. & W., 16 mm Sound. 
Running time, 8 minutes. Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. (70F) 

Water Safari (30 min., sound, color). 
Western film star Roy Rogers and 
sportsman Elgin Gates on a water 
safari in Africa. Kiekhaefer Corp. 
(146F) 

Boating Unlimited (22 min., sound, 
magnetic track, color). Portraying a 
family’s Sunday boating outing. R. J. 
McCallister Co. (147F) 

Lake Of The Woods (16 min., sound, 
color). Depicting a trip through the 
vacation country of northwestern On- 
tario with views of fishing and wild- 
life, canoeing and camping along 
historic trails. National Film Board 
of Canada. (148F) 

Vacation Vikings (20 min., sound, 
color). Outboard cruising and big 
game fishing on Florida’s west coast. 
Kiekhaefer Corp. (149F) 

Trout For Tarpon (28 min., sound, 
color). Featuring fishing spots in 
Wyoming and Florida. Scott-Atwater 
Mfg. Co., Inc. (150F) 

Ski Tips (16 mm., 22 min., sound, 
color). Instructional film outlining 
safety rules for skiers and describing 
the work of the Ski Patrol. The Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co. (151F) 
Fighting Gar Fish (22 min., color). 
Anglers battle the Alligator Gar in this 
exciting film shot on the wilderness 
waterways of southern Arkansas. John- 
son Motors Film Library. (153F) 
Safety Ahoy (15 min., 16 mm., sound, 
color). Covering boating safety, the 
film gives many helpful suggestions 
for the handling of small craft, in- 
cluding rowboats, sailboats and motor- 
boats. The Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co. (152F) 

Ski Tricks. A colorful film on water- 
skiing, narrated by and starring water 
ski champion Bruce Parker. Running 
time 14 minutes. Evinrude Motors. 
(48F) 

Building Your Own Boat. (9 min., 
16mm., sound.) A how-to-do-it film 
showing the step-by-step procedure for 
building an 11-foot runabout. Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association (154F). 

Film requests must be made at least 
a month in advance of date required. 
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FREE AIDS FOR BETTER BOATING 


Please encircle the key number of each booklet you wish to receive. 
Numbers followed by “F” are films avoilable on lean to clubs. 
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Keep all the horsepower 
you paid 





MARINE © 
OUTBOARD 


use clean-burning : 


Gulfpride Outboard Motor Oil! 


Only with a clean-burning oil can you get the full 
power and performance that the manufacturers 
built into your outboard engine. 


That’s because power-robbing carbon deposits 
will quickly scuttle the performance of an outboard. 


And that’s why Gulfpride Outboard Motor Oil 
is the oil to use in your outboard. Gulfpride burns 
clean! Its clean-burning action protects plugs, 
rings and cylinders—helps to keep them in tip-top 


working order, with no costly maintenance. 


Results? Plugs and parts last longer. You get full 
power and performance—and go on getting them 
far longer. Your replacement and maintenance ex- 
penses are reduced. 

But don’t take our word for it. Next time, use 
Gulfpride Outboard Motor Oil and find out for 
yourself. See how clean-burning Gulfpride boosts 
performance on your outboard! 


P.S. For best possible performance from your outboard—and lowest pos- 


sible maintenance costs—use the entire Gulf team: Gulfpride Outboard Motor 
Oil, Gulf Marine White Gasoline and Gulf Outboard Gear Lubricant. 
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The world’s finest petroleum products 













































































































RADIOTELEPHONES 


(continued from page 49) 


The reasons for substantial cost are simple: all marine elec- 
tronic equipment must be built to rigid standards and with 
better-than-average components and circuitry to meet the 
requirements of the Federal Communications Commission 
—governing body of Marine Radio Service. 

Your radiotelephone must withstand both corrosion and 
shock and must maintain its assigned frequencies (chan- 
nels) under all conditions of weather and temperature. Be- 
cause its primary function is to provide “safety at sea,” it 
must be properly installed and aligned (tuned up) by an 
expert technician holding a valid Second Class (or higher) 
Commercial Radio Telephone License—issued by FCC. 

Your radiotelephone provides contact with regular tele- 
phone services on land via special marine operators and 
also direct radio communications to other boats. In addi- 
tion, you can tune to stations in the broadcast band and 
receive weather reports, news, and your favorite radio 
programs. 

But the RT’s most valuable purpose is to secure aid in 
an emergency. If breakdown, collision or other serious 
occurrence takes place, help can be summoned promptly. 
Your radiotelephone not only is protection to the vessel, 
but serves to provide means for the reception and reply to 
urgent calls from home or office. 

The cost of a marine radiotelephone depends upon its 
power, quality, and refinements. Power requirements de- 
pend on the distance you expect to cruise from the various 
land stations. If most cruising will be done on shore routes 
—then a compact 15-watt transmitter with a range of 
approximately 75 miles would be a good choice. 

The power ratings of radiotelephones can be misleading; 
power radiated from the antenna must be quadrupled to 
obtain a 100 percent increase in signal at a receiver. The 
following guide will help the prospective skipper make 
his choice: 





Power Output 
10- 15 watts 
25- 50 watts 
85-100 watts 


Normal Range 
50- 75 miles 
75-200 miles 

200 miles or more 











Radiotelephones are now rated at “Input Power” which 
is roughly twice the output power. Our own Trojan cruiser, 
as an example, is equipped with the Munston MRT-30 
marine radiotelephone which is rated at 30 watts input. 
With an efficient marine antenna, like the Webster 2700, 
our output is 15 watts from the antenna and provides re- 
liable communications from any point within 75 miles of 
a land station or to other boats within this range. 

The physical size and weight is important to the boat 
owner and he must determine if his craft can properly 
mount the equipment of his choice. 

Generally, any class of boat beginning with the 18- or 
19-foot day cruiser is suitable for a permanent radiotele- 
phone installation. Our own cruiser will serve as an exam- 
ple of what can be done with limited quarters for the instal- 
lation of a marine radiotelephone. Space was available on 
the port side of the bulkhead after the cabin doors were 
re-hung to swing into the cabin. We had the manufacturer 
make up a duplicate helm box shaped to fit port-side. This 
box was carefully installed after a clearance was provided 
for the radio gear by cutting through a portion of the bulk- 
head and by fitting a supporting shelf within the box to 
support the radiotelephone. e 

The twin cutouts were made for the installation of ama- 
teur radio equipment on our boat. Skippers who are also 
radio hams will recognize these as the famous Gonset 
Mobile Twins. The metal case of the MRT-30 was secured 
within the assembly. For servicing, it is a simple matter to 
slide the chassis out where all components may be quickly 
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reached. Security was provided by hinging the front cabi- 
net panel and equipping it with a lock. Licenses, registra- 
tion, and other data is conveniently mounted on the inside 
(a proper procedure) in any installation. 

The radiotelephone must be so located that it is within 
easy reach of the skipper. It is important, too, that the 
marine antenna be properly mounted and located close to 
the transmitter to prevent loss of power through the trans- 
mission line. Remot? control is available from most makers. 

Practically all radiotelephones are available in 6, 12, and 
32-volt models, and even the small boat owner today usu- 
ally has a 6 or 12-volt storage battery for his ship’s lights, 
and ignition or starter. Instruction books and service man- 
uals provided by the manufacturer contain full installation 
and operating instructions. 

The prospective purchaser of a radiotelephone should not 
go “bargain hunting.” Quality is of paramount importance 
and the marine radiotelephone must be specially treated to 
offset the ravaging effects of moisture and salt air corrosion. 
The various products illustrated with this article are of good 
design and have been built specifically for marine service. 
In many cases, these units have received an anti-fungus 
treatment and they contain components designed for con- 
tinuous and rigid duty. Once properly installed by a com- 
petent marine technician, they will last almost indefinitely 
with average service. 

Your marine technician will also be qualified to eliminate 
unwanted ignition and other noises from spoiling the re- 
ception of important communications. While it is true that 
a great part of the instaliation can be easily made by me- 
chanically minded skippers (and many do), the final tuning 
of the transmitter to the chosen frequencies must be done 
by a licensed technician. The accessories, including the 
microphone, etc., must be of quality equal to the radio- 
telephone. Of utmost importance is the antenna and ground 
system. If you will be cruising entirely in fresh water, then 
the grounding system becomes increasingly important. You 
will never regret spending money for services of a profes- 
sional man. By so doing, you can expect many seasons of 
reliable operation. A radiotelephone is worthless if it breaks 
down when it is most needed. On the other hand—when it 
is working properly—it can save your life!—OLIVER READ 


LIVE AFLOAT 


(continued from page 23) 


can store odds and ends. Boats do not—not even quite large 
ones, and it is well to decide if you can live an orderly 
life in limited space. We suspect some sea-going hermits 
cruise alone because they cannot stand a companion’s care- 
less habits in such close quarters. Our boat, 35 feet over- 
all, has limited space, and yet Martha brought along her 
mother’s old folding pump organ, and still enjoys playing 
it sometimes. Inside it we hang silica gel bags to keep the 
moisture in the air from ruining it. 

Next to storage space, combating excess moisture is a 
constant housekeeping problem afloat. Salt air is particu- 
larly corrosive, but ordinary humidity can start mold and 
mildew quickly. Blankets should be aired on bright days, 
curtain fabrics and canvas seat covers can be treated so 
they are mildew-resistant, paints for cabin interiors may be 
bought in special anti-mildew mixtures, or a chemical 
added. Clothing should be similarily watched, and aired 
periodically. But we don’t try to do laundry aboard. Almost 
every community where we stop has a convenient laundro- 
mat somewhere near the waterfront, and we pile everything 
in our handy little four-wheel wagon, purchased at a toy 
store, and trundle it off while on the way to the shopping 
center. (And our next acquisition, once I can talk Martha 
into it, will be a folding motor scooter we can carry on 
board, stowed in the stern seat locker, with a trailer hitch 
to tow the wagon.) 

(continued on page 68) 
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CAJUN FISHING 


(continued from page 14) 


of fishermen figure to pick up enough flounders to provide 
breakfast and maybe lunch and dinner besides for a good- 
sized family. 

In addition, there should be some shrimp, some mullet 
perhaps, a few soft-shell crabs, some squid and, on a real 
low-tide, oysters to complete the bouquet. There are times, 
of course, when for one reason or another the catch will 
be slim, making this, as said before, about the same as any 
kind of fishing. The catch may be big or small or none 
at all. 

There is less of this kind of fishing today than there once 
was, but it has not gone entirely before the rush of modern 
trends toward sport fishing all over the country and such 
sometimes frowned upon procedure’as spear-fishing. 

The modern sport fisherman has lightened his tackle to 
the point where the fish generally has all the best of it, 
unlike the operations of the Cajun of my youth who was 
less concerned with the niceties than with catching a good 
dinner. 

In no industry is the rush greater than in fishing to supply 
a growing market for gadgety new gear and accessories all 
to enable the fisherman—sport fisherman or otherwise— 
the better to enjoy himself. And there still isn’t enough. 
As an example of this latter, an eastern angler discovered 
in a recent season that dental floss not only will clean your 
teeth, but will do double duty as leader material on the end 
of a line for black bass or other fish. Dental floss tests 
around 20 pounds and is coated with fine wax to make it 
ideal where a sinking leader is not required. 

Leaders, flimsy as a hair on your head—some of them 
so fine they virtually will float in the air—represent a major 
industry. In this country it is monofilament. That which 
comes from Germany is known as platyl. Not one fisher- 
man out of a thousand now uses old-fashioned silk-worm 
gut, which is less dependable, more expensive and more of 
a nuisance to handle than the modern leader material. 

All of which fishing, of course—with leaders and such— 
comes under the heading of what our friend of long ago, 
the Cajun, would consider fancy fishing. When he didn’t 
use a net of a gig he used an old-fashioned cane pole, a 
cheap line of equal length, a cork bobber, a lead sinker and 
a good stout hook tied directly to the line—total cost of all 
this equipment perhaps a half-dollar. He would catch his 
own bait. You can’t get a good leader for that price now. 
However, there is no doubt but that there is more pleasure 
in using today’s fishing gear than that so prevalent in the 
long ago, long, long before platyl and glass rods had come 
into existence. 

Spinning has put fishing in the hands of everybody be- 
cause of the ease with which it can be learned and prac- 
ticed, but oddly enough, fly-fishing—perhaps the most diffi- 
cult way to fish—is making a determined comeback in 
many places including southern and western black bass 
country where the bass bug and other similar lures come 
loosely under the title of flies. 

Spinning, fly-fishing and bait-casting have a great appeal 
because of the action involved and the beauty of the tackle 
to be tinkered with whereas with cheap still-fishing gear the 
pleasures are at a minimum. You hook a fish and haul him 
in and that’s about it. With rod and reel tackle, be it spin- 
ning, fly-fishing or deep-sea trolling, plug casting, skill is 
involved to add to the pleasure. You'll catch fish with these 
methods, too, maybe more than even the Cajun and with 
more pleasure.—LAWTON CARVER 








Planning to Build a Boat This Winter? 
Next month's Popular Boating will feature a spe- 
cial section describing the latest model kits avail- 
able for home construction. Plan now to launch 











your own boat early next spring. 
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Now more than ever... 


“best buy” for the smalier boat 
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CORSAIR mW 
byHUDSON AMERICAN 


long recognized as one of the finest all-purpose Marine Radio-Telephones 
ever produced for small and medium-sized croft. 


NEW CORSAIR IV . . . with superb modern styling, a host of important 
technical improvements, greatly increased power rating and efficiency, 
meeting all the new F.C.C. requirements ... remains ‘way out ahead in its class. 
Here is the VERY BEST in ship-to-ship, ship-to-shore and CG emergency 
telephone service, plus standard broadcast band, at a price within your 
budget. Conservatively rated 40 watts. Six pre-tuned frequencies. 


Write for literature and name of dealer. See and compare before you buy. 


HUDSON AMERICAN 
Division of Dynamics Corporation of America 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 
Has7? - Export Division: 100 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 





PRIVATEER @ CORSAIR @ NAUTILUS e CRUSADER @ MARINER @ MARINE ANTENNAS 








' 
America’s number one anchor | 
for commercial, pleasure, 
ond military craft... because | 


THEY HOLD BETTER 
-.- HANDLE EASIER 
THAN ANY OTHER ANCHO 













Berkeley 4, Calif. 


2167 Allston Way 


National Boating Association 


1. CLASS AAA—owners of boats powered by inboard motors. 
Dues, $10.00 per year. 

2. CLASS AA—owners of boats powered by outboard motors, 
sail boats or other craft. Dues, $5.00 per year. 

3. CLASS A—persons who are non-boat owners, but interested 
in, or employed in, boating activities. Dues, $3.50 per year. 


WITH YOUR MEMBERSHIP YOU RECEIVE: 


N.B.A. Captain’s Flag, Membership Card, Boat Decal, Lapel 
Pin, discount buying privileges, newsletter, Membership 
“‘wall-size” certificate, suitable for framing, NATIONAL 
CREDIT PLAN privileges, and many other aids. Members 
= categories have full voting privileges! INQUIRE 
TODAY! 























NATIONAL BOATING ASSOCIATION, Business Offices 

1521 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. PB 
Gentlemen: Please rush me full information. 
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COMING SOON! 


hill 


ANNUAL 


a COR OREOM A F-¥, Eek -terled .¢ 


(compiled by the editors of 
Radio & TV News) 
Authoritative, comprehensive 
guide to hi-fi construction, main- 
tenance and equipment... com- 
piled by top authorities in the field. 
Includes complete instructions 
and plans for setting up your own 
system—covers preamps, equaliz- 
ers, amplifiers, tape recorders, 
speakers, enclosures and stereo- 

phonic sound. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 

@ Why’s and wherefore’s of room 
acoustics, speakers, enclosures. 

® How to buy and install pre- 
amps, equalizers, tone controls. 

® Do’s and don’ts of amplifiers. 

® Latest techniques and ideas on 
stereophonic sound. 

® Tape recording ideas and re- 
corder guidance. 

®@ Transistor hi-fi. 

® All about speakers and 
enclosures. 

®@ Building, servicing and improv- 
ing hi-fi systems. 


WATCH FOR THIS NEW ZIFF-DAVIS 
PUBLICATION AT YOUR FAVORITE 
NEWSSTAND ONLY $1.00 





2 4 THE PRICE 
OF FACTORY-BUILT BOATS 


Runabouts, cruisers, convertibles, fishing; 

43 models, 8 through 18 ft. Freight paid, 

$39.25 up. Assembled and finished by in- 
experienced owners, Luger boats equal 
factory-built in speed, handling, style, 

uty; yet save you 2 to %. Owners 

may: “Fastest boat on river.” . . . 

“Pleasure to assemble." . . . ‘‘Everyone 

CATALOG admires my Luger.’’ Thousands in use. 
Send for big. free boat kit catalog; also 


BIG SAVE V2e? 









lists fibergias, hardware, accessories, 
Free! trailers, paint. Write for catalog today. 
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BOAT SHOW CALENDAR 

Oct. 28-Nov. 2—Outboard Motor 
Show held in conjunction with the an- 
nual Charleston County Fair, Charles- 
ton, S.C. Sponsored by the West Ash- 
ley and Charleston Heights Outboard 
Motor Club. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 8—Seattle National 
Boat Show, National Guard Armory, 
Seattle, Wash. Sponsored by North- 
west Marine Industries, Inc. 


WATER SKI TOURNAMENT 
DATES 


Sept. 22—Grand National Water 
Ski Race to Catalina Island. 


CLUB CRUISES 


PORT ORANGE OUTBOARD 
MOTOR CLUB, INC. 
Sept. 8—Cruise. St. John’s Park— 
Dead Lake—Crescent Lake—Dunn’s 
Creek to San Mateo. 


10,000 LAKES FAMILY BOATING 
CLUB 

Sept. 8—Shakopee Dinner Cruise. 
Leave from Harriet Island. 

Sept. 14—Water Ski Special. Still- 
water to Catfish Bay. 

Sept. 15—Low Water Cruise. Cruis- 
ing north from Stillwater. 

Sept. 28—Lake Mille Lacs Cruise. 


OUTBOARD CRUISING FLEET OF 
MILWAUKEE 
Aug. 31-Sept. 2—Labor Day Cruise. 
Mississippi River. 


SPOKANE OUTBOARD CLUB 

Sept. 1-2—Labor Day Cruise. Ar- 
row Lakes—Kootenai Lake, Canada. 

Sept. 15—Coeur d’Alene_ River 
cruise from Rocky Point, Idaho. 

Sept. 29—St. Marie’s River Cruise 
from Rocky Point, Idaho. 


THE CALIFORNIA CRUISING 
CLUB, INC. 
Sept. 28-29—Annual Catalina Is- 


| land Predicted Log Cruise. 


JACKSONVILLE OUTBOARD 
CLUB, INC. 
Sept. 28-29—Cruise to Port Orange. 


FISHING EVENTS 
Sept. 12-29—First semi-annual Fre- 
mont Fishing Derby at Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area (including 
Lake Mohave); sponsored by the 
Fremont Hotel. 


BULLETINS 


YACHTING EVENTS 


NORTH AMERICAN YACHT 
RACING UNION 
Sept. 9-13—North American Sailing 
Championship for Thistles, sponsored 
by the Yacht Racing Union of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Marblehead, Mass. 
Host club: The Eastern Yacht Club. 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT LIGHTNING 
REGATTAS AND CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sept. 29—Eleventh Annual Massa- 
besic Yacht Club Regatta, at Man- 
chester, N. H. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Sept. 8—The Michael C. Fina Man- 
hattan Marathon for stock outboard 
runabouts. Conducted by the Val Ray 
Boat Club and the Inwood Outboard 
Racing Assoc. 


N.O.A. RACING SCHEDULE 


(These dates are subject to change. 
If you desire more information con- 
tact your. District Chairman or the 
person indicated in the schedule.) 

Sept. 1—Div. I & IV—Granite City, 
Ill. Contact Bill Seebold, 2402 Madi- 
son Ave., Granite City, Il. 

Sept. 2—Div. I & [V—tLula, Miss. 
Contact Fred Lynch, Box 133, Lula, 
Miss. 

Sept. 7, 8, 9—Div. I—Mt. Carmel, 
Ill. World Championships. Contact 
R. E. Mundy, Wabash Valley Boat 
Club, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 

Sept. 22—Div. I & I[V—Henderson, 
Ark. Contact C. J. Rusqis, Chamber 
of Commerce, Henderson, Ark. 

Oct. 5, 6, 7—Div. IV—Corpus 
Christi, Tex. World Championships. 
Contact R. L. Steele, 1424 N. Chapar- 
ral, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Nov. 9—Div. I, I], [VW—Lakeland, 
Fla. Contact John Billingsley, Lake- 
land Outboard Racing Club, 1214 S. 
Florida Ave., Lakeland, Fla. 


APBA REGATTA DATES 


(September) 

Region 1 
Sept. 1—Winthrop, Me.......... SO 
Sept. 2—No. Berwick, Me........ SO 
Sept. 15—Lowell, Mass.......... so 
Sept. 22—Northampton, Mass... ..SO 
Sept. 29—Cromwell, Conn....... SO 

Region 2 
Sept. 2—Heuvelton, N. Y...... O-SO 


Sept. 7—Long Island, N. Y.. .Cruiser 
Sept. 8—Tonawanda, N. Y.....O-SO 


Sept. 29—Bayville, N. Y........ 1-SO 
Region 3 
Sept. 2—RMillville, N. J......... I-SO 
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7-8—Island Heights, N. J.. .1-SO 


8—Berwick, Pa............ SO 
Region 4 

1—Bird River, Md......... SO 
1—White Lake, N. C.....O-SO 
1-2—Urbanna, Va...... I-O-SO 
2—Crisfield, Md........... SO 
7-8—lIrvington, Va........ I-SO 
14-15—New Martinsville, 


OG Webs CPE St GER CR WE 0A 0-0 20% I 
(Mile Trials) 
Sept. 21-22—Washington, D. C..I-SO 
(President’s Cup) 
Sept. 28-29—Elizabeth City, 
Pee Ss eeW Oi ee bs vee I-SO 
(Mile Trials) 
Region 5 
Sept. 1—Miami, Fla........... I-SO 
Sept. 8—Hallandale, Fla........ 1-SO 
Sept. 29—St. Petersburg, Fla... .I-SO 
Region 6 
Sept. 1—River Rouge, Mich...... SO 
Sept. 1—Russells Point, Ohio....... I 
Sept. 2—Chataqua, Ohio........ SO 
Sept. 2—Lansing, Mich.......... SO 
Sept. 7-8—Melbourne, Ky......... I 
(Mile Trials) 
Sept. 8—Battle Creek, Mich.. .SO 
Sept. 14-16—McKeesport, Pa.. es ole O 
(Nationals) 
; Sept. 15—Belleville, Mich........ SO 
Sept. 15—Russells Point, Ohio. ..... I 
Region 7 
Sept. 2—Depue, Ill............... O 
(Divisionals A-B-C-F-CS Hydor 
‘ and CRR) 
: Sept. 1-2—Kankakee, Ill......... SO 
sept. 15—Joliet, I... 2... ccceess SO 
Sept. 21-22—-Madison, Ind....... SO 
Sept. 28-29—Madison, Ind....... I-O 
Region 9 
Sept. 2—Morgan City, La... . .I-O-SO 
Region 10 
Sept. 1—Langlois, Ore......... 0-SO 
Sept. 7-8—Devils Lake, Ore. .1-O-SO 





Sept. 15—-Lake Woodwin, Wash.. .I-O 
Region 11 
Sept. 1—Monterey, Calif....... O-SO 
Sept. 8—Rodeo, Calif......... O-SO 
Sept. 8—Oakland, Calif......... SO 
Sept. 15—Marysville, Calif... ..O-SO 
(O-Regionals) 
Sept. 22—Oakland, Calif.......... I 
Sept. 22—-San Francisco, Calif..O-SO 
Region 12 
Sept. 1—San Diego, Calif......... O 
Sept. 1-2—Bakersfield, Calif... .O-SO 
Sept. 2—Long Beach, Calif......... I 
Sept. 8—Salton Sea, Calif........ SO 
Sept. 14-15—-Newport Beach, Calif. .I 
(PODH & C.B. Championship) 
Sept. 15—Long Beach, Calif...... SO 
Sept. 15—vVenice, Calif.......... SO 
Sept. 22—-San Diego, Calif....... SO 
‘ Sept. 29—-San Diego, Calif......... I 
; Region 13A 
Sept. 1—Pitt River, B.C......... SO 
Region 16 
Sept. 2—Windsor, Colo......... I-SO 
Region 17 
Sept. 1-2—Whitefish, Mont... .O-SO 
SO-Marathon 
Sept. 8—New York, N. Y.....57 Mi. 
Sept. 22—-Trenton, Mich.....50 Mi. 
Sept. 29—Needles, Calif.....115 Mi. 
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16¥%’ OUTBOARD 
RUNABOUT 


THE OUTBOARDS 
TopQuality...PricedRight! 13 Runabout... trom $440 
15’ Runabout ..... from $ 480 
Any way you look at Lyman Out- 1612’ Runabout ..... from $ 680 
boards and Inboards—from the point 18° Runabout . from $1,145 
of view of smart design, durability = soar Smet 5 ee 
isthe yet , 13’ Fisherman from $ 425 
seaworthiness, comfortable riding— - Oe, from $ 465 
they are quality through and through. 13’ Angler ....... from $ 445 
And when you compare prices, you 15’ Angler ....... from $ 485 
see at once that the Lyman line is to- 
day’s outstanding value. THE INBOARDS 
18’ Islander ...... from $2,550 
For everything you want in a boat at 18’ Runabout ..... from $2,640 
a price you can afford to pay now, 23’ Runabout ..... from $3,595 


choose a Lyman. 


Write today for beautiful 
free folder showing the com- 
plete Lyman line of Clinker- 
built boats . . . and name of 
your nearest dealer. 


LYMAN BOAT ais 










23’ INBOARD 
RUNABOUT 


WORKS, INC. QQGGSRSEEED sanousky, ono 





GET YOUR 3rd CLASS OPERATOR'S LICENSE 
EASIER WITH 

Marine Radiotelephone Permit Q & A Manual 

3rd Class Operator 





SPEEDLINER 





presents 
“DR EAM BOATS... 


.. for Family Water Fun 


Speedliner, the finest fleet for ’57 features 26 of the 
safest, most rugged boats afloat. Every model is a 
dreamboat for quality, style, performance. Rede- 
signed bottoms give smoother ride, easier handling. 
For boating or water skiing, there is a beautiful, 
rugged championship Speedliner boat just for you, 
including two outstanding new FIBER- 
GLAS models. For full details see your 
dealer or send coupon TODAY! 


SPEEDLINER WATER SKIS 
Speedliner water skis for "57 are per- 
fect for expert or begiriner. 9-ply Phil- 
ippine Mahogany construction makes 
aN them extra strong and split resistant, 
Ny - yet flexible and maneuverable. Avail- 
able in popular sizes or low-cost ski 
kits. See yovr dealer or send coupon. 





1 
Dept. 3797 6th and Oak St., St. Joseph, Mo. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on | 

| O Speedliner Boats and Kits © Skis and Ski Kits | 

| D Protected Speediiner Dealerships. 





1 NAME 








STOP THAT LEAK FAST! 


USE NEW WOOLSEY 


TI-TALL 


Liquid Rubber Sealer 


Seals Narrow cracks and seams in WOOD 
OR CANVAS DECKS, HULLS, SMALL 
BOAT BOTTOMS 


Gives an efficient, long-lasting, water-tight 
seal—stays elastic and flexible, withstands 
weather. Because it’s a liquid, Ti-Tall can 
be used easily where heavier marine com- 
pounds are impractical. Handy for house- 
hold use too. Your Woolsey dealer has it. 
Request free leaflet. 






" MARINE PAINTS 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR 2% Sams 
Box 4, Grand Central P. O., New York 17, 
Warehouses: Brooklyn, N. Y., Plymouth, N. “4 
Jacksonville, Fia., Houston, Tex. 
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INLAND—BY WATERWAY 


(continued from page 18) 


a cluttered craft gets uncomfortable as well as unhandy. 
Be sure to mark the contents on the lids of canned 
goods with grease pencil, lipstick or nail polish; moist 
air makes labels fall off. Catfood is not very appetizing, 
and the ship’s mascot may turn up her nose to creamed 
celery if you have to open cans by guesswork. Take plenty 
of warm clothes, as well as foul-weather gear. Winter 
nights on the water, even in South Florida, can get mighty 
cold. So can winter days, the Chamber of Commerce 
notwithstanding. Be certain you have all the charts you 
need, the guide book referred to before, the current North- 
ern and Southern editions of The Inland Waterway Guide, 
and all of the pertinent harbor and marina guides available 
from the oil companies that provide marine service, plus 
that indispensable directory, The U. S. Coast Pilot. 

Okay. Load up your boat. Stow everything carefully 
so that the most-used items are close at hand. Check fuel 
supply, engine oil, stove fuel, water. Make sure that the 
wife and Junior are aboard. Wave goodbye to friends and 
well-wishers . . . and wait—Don’t Forget Jorgensen! 

The smaller the crew, the more essential becomes Jor- 
gensen. Jorgensen is in the nature of a mythological beast, 
and his favorite cruising ground is the Inland Waterway. 
He is a Jonah of indeterminate age who sprang to life 
full-blown one afternoon when a companion and I ran our 
sloop aground somewhere between Fort Lauderdale and 
West Palm Beach. He became indispensable at once, with 
his major characteristics coming to the forefront imme- 
diately: rotten seamanship and an infinite capacity for 
absorbing blame. Or, as we expressed it at the time, “That 
—Jorgensen! Always lousing up the works!” 

The above should be uttered slowly, with feeling, and 
with a heavy accent. The word used to fill in the blank 
depends on time, place, the presence or absence of ladies, 
and the seriousness of the incident involved. It’s simple: 
no matter who goofs, Jorgensen takes the blame, and the 
good nature with which he takes it helps save tempers alt 
around. On a long cruise in tight quarters, this can be a 
real blessing. 

As for the trip itself, it’s a hard one to beat. You can 
take it fast, make mistakes, wear out yourself and your 
boat, and arrive—if at all—wishing you had stood at home. 
Or you can take it easy and enjoy it. If you are in a 
hurry, and there’s no excuse for being in a hurry, you 
can cover a lot of miles by starting early and running 
fairly late in the evening. 

In making a long day’s run, it’s wise to make a late 
afternoon stop for provisions and fuel. That way, if you 
arrive late at a marina or anchor for the night, you will be 
able to get away without delay the next morning. The 
decision as to whether to run after nightfall depends on 
where you are along the way, and the type of channel 
you are in. A narrow channel in which commercial traffic 
is heavy is a good place not to be after dark. It’s awfully 
hard to pilot when a tug is headed toward you with a 
powerful searchlight aimed at your eyes. 

Whether you arrive at a marina late or early in the 
afternoon at the end of your day’s run, take on your fuel, 
water and all other available provisions then, to avoid 
possible time loss in the morning. It’s a good idea to carry 
enough ice to last until the next point where you plan to 
provision. And keep the perishable items to a minimum. 

All channel markers along the Inland Waterway are 
identified by yellow borders around or above the black or 
red. And on the Waterway, the black, odd-numbered mark- 
ers are to port (going south), and red, even-numbered 
markers are to starboard. Except in some cases where they 
would conflict with buoys marking channels or rivers that 
lead out to the open sea, where they may be reversed. You 
have to keep a careful check on the charts. 

Even then, you’re quite apt to run aground occasionally. 
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CRUISING CHARTS 


U. S. COASTAL WATERS: U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Washington 25, D. C. Free catalog 
lists charts available, prices and sales agents. 
“Coast Pilot,” giving pilot directions, is available 
for major waterways. 

GREAT LAKES, INCLUDING CONNECTING 
RIVERS, NEW YORK STATE CANALS, 
LAKE OF THE WOODS AND RAINY LAKE: 
U. S. Lake Survey, 630 Federal Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. Free catalog lists charts available and 
prices. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES: 
Illinois Waterway (Lake Michigan to Missis- 
sippi River): U. S. Engineer Office, 520 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIl. 

Cairo, IIl., to Minneapolis, Minn.: U. S. Division 
Engineer office, Upper Mississippi Valley Divi- 
sion, 831 Customs House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cairo, Ill., to Gulf of Mexico, Big Sunflower, St. 
Francis, White, Atchafalaya and other Missis- 
sippi tributaries: Mississippi River Commission, 
Corps of Engineers, P. O. Box 80, Vicksburg, 
Miss, 

Ohio River (Pittsburgh, Pa., to the Mississippi 
River): Pittsburgh District, Corps of Engineers, 
925 New Federal Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Tennessee River: Tennessee Valley Central Map 
Division, Knoxville, Tenn. 

INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY (ATLANTIC 
AND GULF, LAKE OKEECHOBEE, CROSS 
FLORIDA): Chief of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D. C.— G 











Waterway old timers will advise you to make a point always 
to run aground only at dead low tide, so high tide will float 
you free. 

Starting from, say, Cape Cod, you cut through the Cape 
Cod Canal into Buzzards Bay and down the coast into Long 
Island Sound. It’s a lot safer for the average cruiser to go 
through the Sound than around Long Island, and there 
art plenty of good marinas, yacht clubs and harbors on 
either side. Before going through Hell’s Gate into the 
East River, wait at City Island for a favorable tide. Even 
the powerful tugs that operate around Manhattan have 
rough going when the tide is against them. 

Piloting through New York harbor requires patience 
as well as skill. The idea being, in general, not to get run 
down by something much larger and heavier than your 
own boat. Sandy Hook, on the Jersey side, is the takeoff 
point for about a 25-mile run down the coast to Manasquan 
Inlet, the entrance to the New Jersey Waterway. This 
channel runs behind the island and sandspits of the coast 
for about 100 miles, ending at the Cape May County Canal. 
Controlling depth along one stretch is only four feet, so 
a deep-draught boat must go down outside the coast. 

The Cape May Canal leads right into Delaware Bay, a 
body of water that has a tendency to get choppy at times. 
For cruising comfort, it’s best to wait for favorable weather 
before heading up it to the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal. Know the dimensions of your boat; you will need 
to give this information to the Engineer’s patrol boat. 

Chesapeake boatmen have been known to claim that this 
body of water can get rougher, nastier and more generally 
obnoxious, and do it all faster, than any other body of 
water. We won't dispute the claim, but only point out that 
boatmen of other regions have said the same thing about 
their own particular cruising grounds. The thing to do, of 
course, is keep a running check on the weather, and if 
there is any indication that it’s going to get rough, head for 
shelter. There are plenty of good anchorages on both sides 

(continued on page 73) 
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Books for Boatmen 


Boating books may be ordered 
throu, your local bookstore. 


Tin Can On A Shingle by William 
Chapman White and Ruth White. 176 
pages, illustrated. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc. Price $3 50. 

A unique volume in which the full 
story of the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac, the crews that manned both ships, 
and the events which preceded and 
followed the battle, are faithfully 
recorded. 

Broadsides & Boarders by Marvin H. 
Albert. 370 pages, illustrated. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Price $5.00. 

A colorful account of sailing ship 

warfare and of the great captains who 
helped make it one of history’s most 
exciting chapters. 
Cruising Boats Within Your Budget by 
John J. Benjamin, N.A. 229 pages, 
illustrated. Harper & Brothers. Price 
$4.00. 

A book which will serve as a guide 

for prospective buyers of small auxili- 
ary cruising boats and a handbook for 
cruiser owners. 
The Compact History Of The United 
States Navy by Fletcher Pratt. 347 
pages, illustrated. Hawthorn Books. 
Price $4.95. . 

The exciting story of the United 
States Navy from the Revolution to 
the present, as told by a famous naval 
and military historian. 

Junior Training by Ralph C. Craig. 48 
pages, illustrated. Published by Ralph 
C. Craig. Price $2.00. 

A practical guide for yacht club of- 
ficers interested in either initiating a 
junior training program for their club 
or improving one which already exists. 
Sailor Named Jones by Captain Har- 
vey Haislip. 311 pages. Doubleday 
& Co., Inc. Price $3.95. 

John Paul Jones, one of America’s 

greatest sea captains, lives again in 
this engaging historical novel. 
The Exploration Of The Colorado 
River by John Wesley Powell, abridged 
from the first edition of 1875 with an 
introduction by Wallace Stegner. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Price $3.75. 


BOOKS FOR JUNIOR SKIPPERS 


Making the Mississippi Shout by Mary 
Calhoun. 96 pages, illustrated. Wil- 


liam Morrow & Company. Price 


$2.50. 

On an overnight trip fraught with 
danger an adventurous river lad real- 
izes his ambition to play the Calliope 
and make the mighty Mississippi shout. 
The River Queen. Written and illus- 
trated by Peter Burchard. 40 pages. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 

A steamboat book about an up- 
river cruise and a little boy’s courage 
during a moment of crisis. 
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The Stowaway by Vera R. Amrein. 
188 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. Price $2.95. 

A summer cruise to Maine develops 
into a strange adventure in this fast- 
paced novel for young readers. 


BOOKS FOR 
WANDERING BOATMEN 


(Cruising, Camping, Cooking) 


A Cruising Guide To The Inland 
Waterway & Florida by Fessenden 
Blanchard. Illustrated. Price $5.00. 
Covering the area from Norfolk, Va., 
south, it describes the boating facilities 
available on the Inland Waterway, as 
well as those on various Floridian riv- 
ers and lakes. 


The Picnic Book by Marian Tracy. 
160 pages, illustrated. Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. A book devoted solely to 
the subject of picnics, it consists of 
about 100 picnic meals with recipes 
where needed and a shopping and 
packing list with each one. 


Canoe Camping—A Guide To Wil- 
derness Travel by Carle Walker Han- 
del. 192 pages, illustrated. The Ron- 
ald Press Company. Price $3.00. A 
helpful guide book which explains how 
to plan and enjoy a canoe camping 
trip. 


The Coast of Maine, An Informal His- 
tory and Guide, by Louise Dickinson 
Rich. Thos. Y. Crowell. Price $3.95. 








For Fun In The Sun 


For fishin’ or just foolin’ around, take the whole gang 
and GO in the big, comfortable 22’ Bimini! With a solid 
hull under you, lots of elbow room in the spacious cockpit 








The Cruising Cookbook by Russell K. 
Jones and C. McKim Norton. 302 
pages. W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc. Price $3.95. A practical guide for 
cooking aboard a small craft. 


Portage Bay by Paul I. Wellman. 240 
pages, illustrated. Doubleday & Co. 
Price $4.00. 

Lake of the Woods in southern Can- 
ada sets the scene for this informal 
tale in which four walleye fishermen 
have a whale of a time pursuing their 
favorite sport. 


Block Island Scrapbook by Maizie. 
345 pages, illustrated. Pageant Press, 
Inc. Price $4.95. 

A charming portrayal of the Island, 
its history and its achievements. 


All The Way by Water by Sidney W. 
Dean. 305 pages, illustrated. Wilfred 
Funk, Inc. Price $4.50. An informal 
chronicle of a series of small-boat voy- 
ages on American and Canadian wa- 
ters. 


No One Fell Overboard by Josephine 
Hunter Potter. 312 pages, illustrated. 
Wilfred Funk, Inc. Price $4.00. A 
rollicking tale of a family’s adventures 
during eleven months at sea. 


Vagabonding Under Sail by W. I. B. 
Crealock. 304 pages, illustrated. Hast- 
ings House. Price $5.50. 






and plenty of power at your finger tips (single or twin), 


THE you're set for many seasons of fun in the sun. You'll be 


snug as a bug in a Bimini on overnight trips, too! Two full 


ALL- NEW 


length berths, enclosed toilet, side and back curtains pro- 
vide the ideal “campsite” and they’re always with you 


wherever you drop the hook. 


1958 









graceful, 


abouts ... 






When the line squalls hit, you'll like the way Trojan’s 
“hard top” roof and opening, wrap-around 
windshield keep spray away while the “crew designed’ 
wide side decks, deep toe rails, forward hatch and hand 
rails permit safe, easy movement about the boat. 

See your dealer or write for additional information on 
the complete new 1958 line of Trojan Cruisers and Run- 
Inboard and Outboard. 



































































SPORTS CAR 
ENTHUSIASTS! 


Check these features in the new 


SPORTS CARS 
ILLUSTRATED DIRECTORY 


ON SALE SOON 


1987 SPORTS CANS CEIIZZD | 


DIRECTORY 











BUYER’S GUIDE for 

all available sports cars 
—listing names of dis- 
tributors, prices, specifi- 
cations. 


BUYER’S GUIDE for 
limited production cars— 
names of factories where 
cars are ordered, factory 
prices and specifications. 


f BUYER’S GUIDE for 
plastic sports car bodies 
—fiberglas bodies to fit 

standard American 
fsames. Dimensions, 
prices, where obtainable. 


PLUS: A complete SERVICE 
DIRECTORY .. . which lists 
dealers and garages that spe- 
cialize in sports car repairs and 
spare parts. 


If you’re a sports car owner— 
or plan to be one soon ... 


DON’T MISS 
THE 1958 

SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED 
DIRECTORY 


Ae) ON SALE SOON AT ALL 
oY NEWSSTANDS—only $1.00 











* FRAME KITS * 


PLANS and PATTERNS 
Runabouts, Utilities, 
Cruisers 
Inboard & Outboard 
especially for the amateur 

er 
25 MODERN DESIGNS 
Large new illustrated 
Catalog 50¢ 


CULVER CRAFT 





Downey, Calif. 











OUTBOARD MOTORS 


LASTICS have entered the outboard 

field as hoods for motors. Three 
manufacturers are now using polyester 
fiberglass hoods produced by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company’s Mar- 
ion, Ind., division. In addition, we 
are told, four other motor manufac- 
turers are seriously thinking of adopt- 
ing it. Reported advantages over metal 





FIBERGLASS HOOD 


include resistance to corrosion and 
rust, light weight, sound deadening 
qualities, design flexibility, and lower 
unit cost. Manufactured by a matched 
mold process, the hood is composed of 
fiberglass soaked with a polyester and 
given its final shape in a 150-ton press. 
It is then sprayed with a special mela- 
mine base enamel paint requiring a 
245-degree oven treatment. A final 
edging application and additional heat 
treatment givé the hood its two-tone 
finish prior to a final inspection. The 
motor manufacturer adds his own dis- 
tinctive metal trim and brand-name 
identification. 

An automatic starting device that 
can be used for outboard motors has 
been announced by Simmons Starter 
Corporation, Albany 1, N. Y. The 
device, based on the principle of an 
over-riding clutch, is held in the chuck 





AUTOMATIC STARTER 


of an electric drill, and the starter end 
is applied to the nut of the flywheel 
shaft. When the drill is started, the 
flywheel revolves, starting the motor. 
The starter can be used on motors al- 





ready equipped with recoil-type start- 
ers by merely removing the recoil 
starter. Single units of the device cost 
$17.50 postpaid. 


SAFETY DEVICES 

The Heathkit Fuel Vapor Detector, 
manufactured by the Heath Company, 
305 Territorial Road, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has been designed to indicate 
explosive potential in whatever part 
of the boat the detector unit is placed. 
The indicator mounts on or near the 
instrument panel so that the presence 
of fumes can be shown on the meter 
before the ignition is turned on. A 
three-color “safe-dangerous” scale im- 





FUEL VAPOR DETECTOR 


mediately shows if it is safe to start the 
engine. A pilot light on the front 
panel shows when the detector is oper- 
ating, and it can be left on continuously 
or used intermittently. The detector is 
placed wherever fume conditions are 
to be checked, and is connected to the 
indicator by a neoprene insulated ca- 
ble. A panel control allows calibration 
of the detector when installed. The 
models FD-1-6 (6 volts DC) and FD- 
1-12 (12 volts DC) operate from the 
boat batteries. The kit includes a spare 
detector unit. It sells for $35.95. 
New automatic fire detectors, fea- 
turing individual and multiple unit in- 
stallation, have been developed by the 
Falcon Alarm Company, Inc., 243 





FIRE DETECTOR 


(continued on page 77) 
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CHASER 


(continued from page 55) 


is purposely fixed. In any instance as this it is perfectly prac- 
tical to arrange for opening of the forward glass, but this is 
a refinement left to the builder’s devices. 

The Nordberg “Colt” indicated is to be exhausted as 
shown: overboard to port just abaft the engine. This pro- 
vides a relatively simple solution to the problem which 
works out reasonably well. For those who so desire, the 
exhaust can be run astern and out the transom in a more 
conventional manner. Copper gasoline tanks of 17 gallons 
capacity each are to be properly chocked and well secured 
to the cockpit floor under the engine box as indicated on 
the drawings. I recommend tinned copper of 18 gauge for 
long lasting, trouble free tanks. Chaser’s steering arrange- 
ment is made up of standard components which are avail- 
able from any of the marine hardware firms. They are, at 
the same time, of an extremely simple nature and many of 
the parts can be made by the builder himself. The rudder, 
for example, can be made-up from a piece of 3/16 inch 
bronze plate fitted into a properly slotted bronze rudder 
post of 1 inch in diameter. 





PLANS 


Five large scale drawings, drawn % inch to the foot, 
are available for home boat builders. They include 
Chaser’s lines; table of offsets; hull construction plan, 
elevation, sections and details; deck construction plan, 
elevation and sections; outboard profile and interior 
arrangement plan. Specifications are lettered on the 
drawings. Building prints may be obtained directly 
from the designer for a fee of $15.00. Address all 
inquiries to John Atkin, Box 5, Noroton, Connecticut. 











Coming toward the end of our work there will be nu- 
merous time consuming tasks which require attention. All 
of these will attain importance and create impatience. But 
all should be done with determination and care, for if 
Chaser is built in accordance with her drawings and every 
effort is made to produce a truly first class piece of boat 
building, I can assure you that she will provide a great deal 
of satisfaction and useful service, plus a feeling of pride 
wherever you cruise.—JOHN ATKIN. 





WHAT WOULD YOU po? 


You have beached your boat, and want to remove 
the outboard motor without damaging it or the 
boat. What is the best way to go about it? 

















SEE PAGE 69 
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INCEST Ea I LL. 


DIGS FAST.. HOLOS FAST...BREAKS OUT EASY 


A 
THe (Garrett) corporation {iif} (RUISERS DIVISION 


— BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 





What performance! | he the frisky 


eal ... the tough, safe ‘MOLDED 
ad FIBER GLASS” Boat with hull 
molded in one piece, in matched 
metal dies . . . with iapstrake 
design molded right in. 

“MFG” is 12°7” long, 68” wide and 
handsome. It handles like a dream, 
rides soft and smooth. One ride in 
it and you’re sold, brother. (And it 
costs much less than you think!) 
See your ‘‘MFG”’ dealer today. . . 
or write for free literature. 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS 
_ BOAT COMPANY 


69 Fourth Avenue, 
Union City, Pennsylvania 













The Erie, $565. Other ‘“MFG"' 
from $495. f.0.b. factory 




















(For positive 
protection from 
sun, sea and salt, 

insist on 


READY-TO-USE 





YACHT PAINTS 


BALTIMORE COPPER. PAINT CO 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Props 


a | Md. 24 Bridge St. New York 4, N.Y 


























PATTERNS 


FRAME 
— KITS 























BUILT-IN BEAUTY 
for your boat 





The 


GALLEY CHEF 
Built-In Gas Range... 


“TOPS” IN COOKING PERFORMANCE 
SUBURBAN MARINE GAS SERVICE 


Division of Suburban Propane Gas Corporation 


Whippany, New Jersey 








GAS IN EVERY PORT 






























BAYCRAFT 28’ MARINER 
A PRE-FAB BOAT YOU CAN BUILD 


BayCraft — The most complete prefabricators 
in the industry. Originators of “pay as you 
go” and other time and money saving 
methods. 
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But don’t plan to take to the water for weeks at a time 
if it is going to demoralize your wife. Women are known 
to like nice things, but homey items like wall-to-wall car- 
peting are impractical, as a rule, on smaller boats. Friends 
of ours who live on a 100-footer do have it and they stay 
on salt water as well, but have solved the problem some- 
what by keeping barefooted swimmers out of the rooms 
with rugs at all times. The dining salon is considered off 
limits, for instance, except when family members and guests 
are fully dressed. 

This tends to rule out chartering, too, since you are not 
usually aboard when your boat has been rented. We did 
suggest to our friends, however, that they consider charter- 
ing a boat, first to find out inexpensively if they would still 
enjoy boating during a week, for example, of steady sum- 
mer rain; then to appraise chartering as a way of helping 
pay their boating expenses if they don’t plan to live aboard 
full time, once they bought a boat. 

A sunny Saturday with happy weekend friends and activ- 
ities around, and a stormy Tuesday with restless children 
cooped up in a cabin that gets smaller by the hour, are two 
entirely different sides to living aboard. Just as with storage 
on a boat, or housekeeping, or cooking, or most other activ- 
ities afloat and, as I remember ashore, planning in advance 
seems to be the answer. Games for the small set, books, 
quiet activities with pencils, paste, and scissors, and perhaps 
the investment of a converter for your generator or a line 
from shore to run a TV set, can help the time pass. Even 
adults, living afloat, have been known to contract a virulent 
form of claustrophobia that an Ozark student of mine used 
to refer to as “mountain cabin fever.” There is no magic 
answer to boredom that I know of, but I try, just as I did 
when our guests helped with the mooring lines, to let every- 
one aboard have jobs to do and take part in the chores of 
seamanship when underway. 

While, perhaps, “all the comforts of home” are not prac- 
tical, surprisingly many are and as many should be taken 
advantage of as possible. At one time life afloat meant the 
ruggedest kind of roughing it, and your son at summer 
camp gets the same thrill. But today’s pleasures of boating 
include taking the whole family along, and you will enjoy 
your craft more if you can live in comfort and entertain 
your friends in the same manner. Even today’s big out- 
boards have built in generators so that you can operate some 
six- and twelve-volt appliances on a large outboard day 
cruiser. 

Small 110-volt generators are also available in compact 
portable form and make household gadgets easy to use if 
you are not tied up in a slip where you can run a shore line 
aboard. Small electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, travel 
irons, electric shavers, water heaters and the like are com- 
ing aboard more boats every year. All make the basics of 
housekeeping in a small space less of a chore, and allow 
more time for everyone aboard to take part in running the 
ship. 

And running is much of the fun of boating. If the charm 
of one spot begins to pall, you up-anchor and head for 
those greener fields and bluer waters just across the lake 
or down the coast. It is for this reason that I’ve advised 
friends, on occasion, against buying a bargain houseboat 
they could live on but which would be almost impossible to 
repower and get into shape to travel. The more sea- 
worthy a craft for its size, the better. I’d always buy an 
old riverboat that can travel instead of a newer roomy scow 
that would be hard to install an engine in and steer when I 
got it running. In fact, I once did buy one, and with no 
regrets. 

But storms do come up, and your boat and the dock 
where you are anchored must be able to weather bad winds 
and tides. You cannot decide to live afloat and ignore the 
seamanship which goes with it. Fair weather sailors who 
put up the rain covers and go home when clouds appear 
often have no idea of what their boat goes through at 
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anchor while they are away. Running an inlet ia rough 
seas or crossing a shallow bay through short steep chop can 
give you prompt new respect for any body of water, and 
possibly discourage you as well. 

That first winter I spent afloat I soon learned the answers 
to the first questions people ask. 1. No, it is not difficult to 
stay warm during cold weather afloat. Your enclosed state- 
rooms in a boat are so much smaller than those in a house 
that any kind of small space heater will do. Be sure, how- 
ever, that it isn’t burning up the oxygen in the cabin. 
2. Cooking afloat is no problem, as Martha could tell you. 
While the number of burners on the stove are usually more 
limited, once more by planning ahead many one-dish meals 
can be worked out that are easier to prepare, take less galley 
time, and use less pots, pans, dishes, and precious fresh 
water to wash them. 3. Isn’t there a special spirit of adven- 
ture to living alone afloat? There certainly is, I found out 
that first winter. And it may last for several days. Then I 
decided I’d much rather be sharing this “spirit of adventure 
when living alone” with someone. First thing when spring 
came I explained this in detail to Martha, and we’ve been 
married ever since. 

“And that,” Martha reminded me, “is enough of a mono- 
logue for one night.” Our guests told us they were sold, 
but we urged them to think it over before they decided. 

And apparently they have. That Saturday visit was last 
fall. This summer the Collinses, kids and all, have been 
tied up near us in a fine old cabin cruiser all their own. 
The Morrisons, they report, moved to the coast, and week- 
end now in their outboard cruiser while hoping to graduate, 
as well, to the fun of full time afloat. 

ELLISON MICHEL 





NEXT MONTH 

WHAT DO NEXT YEAR'S NEW OUTBOARD MOTORS 
LOOK LIKE? WHAT FAMOUS BOATMAN HAS BEEN 
CALLED THE WORLD'S TOP BIG GAME FISHERMAN? 
WHAT ARE THE NEW KIT BOATS TO BUILD? WHAT'S 
IT LIKE TO LIVE ON A HOUSEBOAT? WATCH FOR ALL 
P-B'S OUTSTANDING FEATURES IN POPULAR BOATING'S 
NOVEMBER ISSUE. 
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There’s a right way and a wrong way to perform even 
this simple task. In the picture on page 67 the boy has 
pulled his boat onto the beach in the customary, bow-first 
manner, and is trying to remove the motor by the difficult 
—- method of clambering over the seats and 

eck. 

In the picture below the boy demonstrates the easy 
way. The stern of the boat has been drawn up onto the 
beach. It’s a simple matter to remove—or install—the 
motor in this position. It’s little, common-sense tricks 
like this that separate experts from duffers!—B. W. 
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CRUISE WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


Be A Yachtsman Who 
“Really Knows His Way Around!” 


A copy of the Inland Waterway Guide covering the 
waters you are cruising will tell you where to go . . . how 

to get there .... where to stay ... what to see... 
where to get fuel, supplies and repairs — PLUS special features 

and photographs about places, people and things especially 
interesting to yachtsmen. Because the GUIDE is published in 
three volumes and revised every year, it is always up to date! 
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(both coasts), the Keys and the “short cut” from Stuart 
to Fort Myers. 1958 EDITION! 
GREAT LAKES EDITION: North from New York to Lake 
Champlain and Port Huron via the Hudson River and connecting 
waterways, plus the south shores of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 
ALL THREE EDITIONS LIST OUTBOARD IN-AND-OUT FACILITIES 
Sold at Book Stores, Marinas and Marine Supply Stores 
or by Mail (Postpaid) for Only $1.50 Per Edition 
Northern and Southern Editions bound together 
in leatherette $5 
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(continued from page 12) 


ously carrying provisions, personnel duffel, boat equipment 
and cakes of ice from the parking lot to moored boats, 
bought a large-size wagon and painted his marina’s name 
on it. Now his customers use it for moving things quickly 
and easily. The customers like it and consider the fellow 
to be a smart, up-and-coming operator. The operator gets 
in a bit of free advertising through his name being on the 
cart . . . and also makes money on it by reason of the 
fact that yachts are loaded and away from his dock in 
noticeably less time, boosting gasoline sales on busy week- 
ends. 


REGISTRATION CONTAINER 


While the accepted way to display a motorboat’s Coast 
Guard registration papers is to frame them, a temporary 
expedient is to screw the cap of a glass jar to the under- 
side of the deck, dashboard, etc. The paper can be folded 
or rolled to fit in the jar and the jar is then turned into its 
cap. This will hold the registration in a place where it is 
safe from dirt and moisture, yet readily available when 
wanted. 


ANCHOR STOWAGE 






DETAIL OF 
CLIP 





Tou will generally find the anchor aboard a cruiser 
chocked down on the forward deck, but it is hard to 
tell where it may be stowed on a small open boat. There 
may be a mess of line with an anchor attached, leaning 
against a seat or the side of the boat, but most likely it 
will be dropped down under the hatch with the engine, or 
stowed somewhere in a locker. Having no regular place 
for the anchor probably accounts for its being stowed where 
it is not “Ready for immediate use.” 

The small boat anchor, whatever the type, may be kept 
in a handy location by hanging it at the side. Place a 
slotted brass plate, as shown, on the hull ceiling at a seam 
batton or a frame. The stock is placed in the slotted bracket, 
the weight resting on the shackle and the line loosely draped 
over the bracket. 

Should the anchor show a tendency to swing with the 
motion of the boat, another slotted bracket lower down on 
the stock will prevent this. —W. B. Moores 


MIRROR FOR MOTORBOATS 
T FiRST thought you’d think a rear view mirror on a 
motorboat would be about as useful as water skis to 
an Arab. However, many boatmen have found it handy 
to mount mirrors on top of their boats’ windshields. The 
reason is that a quick glance at the mirror tells the helms- 
man how straight a course he is steering. If you take parties 
of landlubbers out and everybody wants a turn at the wheel 
this idea helps them a lot and keeps the boat from wander- 
ing all over. Of course, any boat’s wake tells where it has 
been; if the wake is straight the boat is holding course well, 
if the wake is crooked the helmsman can see it at once in 
the mirror.— G 
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I made the anchor ready an obliging Engineer’s launch took 
my line, and towed me at planing speed under the bridge. 
Remember, though, that you can’t count on such assistance, 
so be prepared by having ground tackle ready. 

On sharp curves in a narrow channel, the current will 
tend to throw a boat travelling upstream toward the outside 
of the turn, and even into the opposite bank. For this 
reason, a large vessel proceeding upstream may hug the 
outside of the channel, where this difficulty is not encoun- 
tered. Going downstream, it may hug the inside. Also, very 
large vessels, or tugs and barges, may unavoidably be “set” 
one way or the other, with the result that small boats 
attempting to pass are crowded, or unmanageable in the 
heavy wash. Thus, if at all possible, avoid tangling with 
commercial craft on sharp bends in a channel. And, as you 
proceed, study the effect of the different eddies and currents 
caused by contours of the bank and the bottom; then let 
this knowledge work to your advantage. 

In good weather, a tidal inlet may be good for a thrill 
in a small boat, with the usual tide rip and shifting currents 
dragging at the hull. But in heavy weather, the thrill can 
turn into a sinking feeling—in more ways than one. “Cross- 
ing the bar” has always been 2 hazard to mariners, even 
the skippers of large vessels. No matter how big your ship, 
steaming up to a hole in the rocks, like San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate, with breakers blocking your passage, is not 
the time for games. 

In small boats, the hazard is very genuine. Horsepower 
and maneuverability are essential. Inthe first place, if a 
tidal inlet has breakers across the entrance, don’t go out— 
stay inside and fish. If you should happen to be outside, 
and weather starts making up with the wind onshore, don’t 
wait to be told—get inside before conditions worsen. But 
sometimes boats are unavoidably caught outside. 

Sailboats, having no power for the necessary maneuver- 
ing (and on the “good” side, no fuel problem, either), 
would do best to stay outside and wait for the wind to 
slacken, sailing under shortened canvas, or hove to. 

In a powerboat, the first step is to secure the boat’s 
hatches and ports, and lash down every large object that 
is loose. Don’t try to tow a dinghy—either lash it on deck 
amidships, or cut it adrift. Make sure the trim of the boat 
is level, with no list to one side or the other which might 
reduce seaworthiness. 

Then, approach the entrance cautiously, and study the 
situation. Unless conditions are very bad, the deepest part 
of the channel should be clear of breakers—and this is the 
route to take in. Watch the seas: ordinarily, several large 
breakers will come in, followed by a period of compara- 
tively small ones. Time your entrance to ride in with the 
smaller seas. 

When you have selected your time, approach the bar at 
the same speed as the seas, keeping the boat between crests 
and at right angles to the line of the seas. Use power and 
rudder as necessary to keep her in place, which, for the 
usual powerboat, is just starting up the back of the sea 
being followed in. Do not permit the stern to slew off to 
one side so the boat “broaches to,” where it will be caught 
wallowing in the trough, or be overtaken by a roller, or 
run up over the crest ahead. 

If the bar is breaking heavily completely across, or if 
your boat does not have sufficient power and maneuvera- 
bility to tangle with the big ones at speeds of 10 or 20-knots, 
your best bet is to stay outside, hunt for a more protected 
entrance, or anchor. 

Your best insurance on a breaking bar, a crowded river, 
or wherever you happen to be cruising, is to know your 
boat. Observe how she behaves under all conditions en- 
countered; then, if you get into a rough spot you'll still be 
master of the situation. 

—ELBERT ROBBERSON 
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a big grant about 1925. From Henry Morse, I think it was. 
He made some quarter size models of R boats to test in 
Washington. The tests showed they had to build a round 
bottom R boat with no keel and with leeboards. So they 
did. They raced it up here. It never did anything.” 

Mr. Herreshoff knocked out his pipe and reached for a 
fresh fill of tobacco. Then he struck a big kitchen match, 
and puffed some fast, shallow puffs. The brown poodle put 
her head on his knee, and sat beside him. I mentioned the 
yacht Hoot Mon, and how she had not been tank tested, 
but beat everything else for four straight years in spite of 
having no college certificate. Then, 

Q: How about the problems of resistance? For exam- 
ple, if the viscosity, or “thickness” of water stays the same 
all the time, won’t the model think it’s going through mo- 
lasses, in comparison with the full size yacht? 

A; Yes. But Froude worked all that out, years ago. I 
heard a story about a testing tank in Washington. The en- 
gineers didn’t know the officers’ wives had been using it for 
a swimming pool. Talcum powder messed up the surface 
tension and they got some funny answers before they found 
out what had caused em. At the speeds a sailboat travels, 
surface resistance is the greatest resistance, by far. 

Q: The Tech Test Tank is here in Massachusetts, isn’t 
it? 

A: Yeah. It’s all secret though. It’s so secret I can’t 
believe it’s any good. I don’t think anything useful or used 
on a yacht was ever developed from a tank test. Steam- 
ships, though, are something else. A lot of propeller in- 
formation comes from tanks. 

Q: I remember you once said that some of the ugliest 
shapes there are were developed by tank tests. 

A: That was in my book, Common Sense of Yacht De- 
sign. Yes. Probably our battleships would be four times 
as good as they are, if they hadn't been tank tested. 

Q: I still want to keep relating the science and the art of 
all this, so I'm going to steer us over toward a discussion 
of the rule under which our Cup Defender has to be built. 

A: Well, about 1903, the New York Yacht Club wanted 
a rule to make more wholesome boats. Over in England, 
they had the Yacht Racing Association. So we all got to- 
gether, with France and Germany, too, and came up with 
Meter boats. They adopted the same displacement for the 
length overall, but called for it in different ways. 

Q: But so long as you fill your requirements for strength 
and for accommodation, isn’t less displacement better? 

A: Yes, but about 1913 or 1914, my father designed the 
P boat Joyant—they nicknamed her Giant—which was way 
over the usual displacement. She beat some of Gardner’s 
boats so he had a limit put on displacement. Of course, if 
you have less displacement you had to have a smaller sail 
area, but if you had more, you didn’t get any credit for it. 
Well, to go on, the International rule is more recent than 
the Universal. In these degenerate times, if there’s a choice 
of two things, they always take the worse. Now the English- 
man makes us race under the International rule. The chal- 
lenging boat has to race under the rule of the Club that 
holds the Cup. The Club has been using the Cruising Club 
of America rule. 

Q: What do you think of that rule? 

A: I don’t like it at all. It’s better for the New York 
Yacht Club than for the Cruising Club. It makes a boat 
no good for cruising, at all. I’m ashamed to say I invented 
Rule-cheating sails. I did them under the rule for the R 
boat Mary. Ratsey, in England, sent some to the R boats 
racing in the Mediterranean. That’s where they got the 
name Genoa jibs. A good many oats carry five or six 
sizes they chahge to. That makes racing even more expen- 
sive. 

Q: Boats under the Cruising Club Rule are very fat. Are 
they fast? 
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A: I got a letter from one of the skippers of Ticonderoga. 
She made a three days run of 667 miles. I don’t think any 
J ever did as well. Ticonderoga made a noon to noon run 
of 264 miles. But the rule won’t let boats like Ticonderoga 
be built, yet she’s good under power, fast under sail, dry, 
cheap, headroom throughout . . . I don’t think any yacht 
under 100’ even approached any of those records. And she’s 
barred. 

Q: Skipper, do you think we'll have something like the 
J boats again, some day? 

A: No, I don’t. Taxation gets worse and worse each 
year, particularly in England. Even here, they'll all be built 
by syndicates. 

Q: You know, there’s talk about a 12 Meter today run- 
ning into about $500,000. 

A: A Twelve I did for Billy Strawbridge cost a good deal 
less than $70,000. Ticonderoga, who’s just that length on 
deck, cost $75,000. Well, the Cruising Club rule compels 
a boat to be more expensive. For one thing, you can’t use 
a straight keel. You know the people who made the rule. 
You know, they say in the measurement requirements that 
the designer can’t have anything to do with the measuring 
of his own yacht, yet the people who make the rule are 
the main ones who design to it. 

As Francis Herreshoff was finishing his sentence, a pretty 
dark haired girl walked past the window, and the designer 
rushed to the door before the dogs could start to bark. In 
half a moment he was back, holding in his hand a cello- 
phane bag of cookies he had bought from her. He grinned, 
and put them on the shelf. “So,” I teased him, “you can’t 
resist a good looking girl, can you?” “Nope,” he answered 
cheerfully. “But, gee . . . that isn’t very many cookies for 
fifty cents . . .” The white poodle rolled his eyes up at 
the cooky bag, then looked over at the brown poodle. They 
filed the location of the bag for later reference, and we 
turned the talk back to yachting, and racing for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. 

Q: Skipper, I have just a few more questions for today. 
Let’s talk about cost for a moment. 

A: Do you know the Pleione? She won many races. She 
cost about $17,000 in 1913. Today they might charge 
$550,000 for a boat her size. Prices of shoes and other 
things are three times as much as they were in 1913, but 
some of these boats are 17 times. And wages are only three 
times what they were then. We paid $0.75 an hour in 
1912. Pleione, with good care will be racing long after 
some of these new boats are gone. 

“Skipper, I’ve bothered you enough for one day, between 
the camera and the pictures. I'll ease on downtown for the 
evening, and come back and question you again in the 
morning.” The poodles walked me to the door, and I went 
down to the harbor and sailed a while in a little sloop. 
The Castle stood strong against the great rock hill that 
overlooks the bay at Marblehead, and against the evening 
sun, Francis Herreshoff stood in silhouette, smoking a 
straight stemmed pipe, looking out across the fleet of an- 
chored yachts. 

The next morning was Sunday. Church bells pealed to 
the west; to the east the harbor was a busy clash of 
launches rushing from the club floats to the yachts and the 
gentle rattle of sail slides as canvas and dacron triangles 
sprang into sight about the harbor. -It was seven o’clock, 
and I was in search of coffee and some eggs. . Dragging 
camera case and notebooks, I collided at a corner with 
two happy and gigantic poodles, closely followed by Fran- 
cis Herreshoff, his cane hooked over one arm, his other arm 
extended by a chain and leather leash. “You're early,” he 
greeted me. “Sleep well?” 

“I sure did. I slept on a little schooner, out there. Where 
does a fellow find himself some eggs?” He waved me to a 
yellow painted shop, told me to hurry back, and rambled 
up the hill. When I reached The Castle half an hour later, 
the designer was on his knees with a huge cloth, polishing 
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the gray Mercedes-Benz. “Dew spots,” he said, happily 
pursuing his work. Then he brought me a wood crate for 
a writing desk and went back to the serious business of the 
car. “Ask anything you want. I'll keep working before the 
sun dries these spots in the finish.” 

Q: Let’s start off with a little more talk about The 
Cruising Club rule and displacement. 

A: Well, Ticonderoga is a light displacement boat. Pro- 
portionately, she’s the lightest ‘of any boat racing today. 
You could cut off her forefoot some, and move her rudder 
forward, and it would only affect her displacement a little 
bit. 

Q: Tell me, Skipper: is Ti fast because of her ketch rig, 
or in spite of it? 

A: No. Her rig is well proportioned and light. But the 
government had her in the war. They lowered a bridge 
against her mast. Then they puttied the cracks and sold 
her to civilians who raced the Southern Circuit. The mast 
went, of course, and the owner had a crew who got scared 
when it went. 

Q: What do you think of the 12 Meters as a class? Com- 
pared to, let’s say, the M Class, the P Class, and so forth? 

A: None of the International rule boats are as good as 
the Universal rule boats. Most designers couldn’t design 
to the International rule. The America came out in 1851. 
Since then, we’ve gone back in design. It’s too bad. Six 
Meters were never good, useful boats. They never brought 
a good price later on. Lloyds Scantling rules forced these 
boats to be very expensive. There are a bunch of young 
Boy Scouts who don’t know what Cup Races are all about, 
and who want some publicity, so they challenge now under 
the rule. 

Q: Would you be interested in coming out of retirement 
to design a 12 Meter for the Cup defense? 

A: No, because design has so little to do with it today. 
No, I wouldn’t have anything to do with it for anything. 
On Whirlwind 'd made a keel plate of Everdur bronze, 
about 35 feet by 3 feet, with ribs and everything. Lloyds 
made me cut it up and use manganese bronze, just to kill 
the boat. Somebody wanted to make enough to retire. 

Q: You know, I’m designing a Fiberglas 12 Meter for 
the Cup trials. How about it, Skipper? Would you be in- 
terested in collaborating? 

A: No. (laughter) I wouldn’t have anything to do with 
it in any way. The general public wants England to win, 
and that would be a handicap. You see, we’ve been win- 
ning all the time. I myself think it would be a good thing 
if they did, after all these years. And they ought to agree 
on a straightforward, honest, clean-cut rule. It would be 
very easy to develop a good structure today, particularly 
for an aircraft designer. But the scantling rules might hurt 
the design. 
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Q: Would it make a more interesting series for the Cup 
if several challengers from different nations all sailed for it, 
like a sort of Olympic, limited to 12 Meter sloops, and 
just for the America’s Cup? 

A: America went to race for Queen Victoria’s cup at 
Cowes. The English leaned over backwards and realized 
that America had no chance under their tonnage rule, so 
they got a special cup for her, later called the America’s 
Cup. The first race was a boat for boat race without any 
handicap. The cup was given by public subscription. By 
and by, Mr. Schuyler wrote a deed of gift and gave it to 
the Club to race for. I think it must be a match race. If 
they let them change the rule enough, the English might 
win it. 

Q: Skipper, is the type of America’s Cup Race we have 
now a designer’s race in any way, or is it mostly sailing 
skill? 

A: Management is the most important thing. The helms- 
man isn’t too important. Management was the principal 
thing when Vanitie did well against the Resolute. Vander- 
bilt could decide what he wanted done, and just go and do it. 
Generally, a syndicate has nothing to say. They pick an 
afterguard who manage the boat. One fellow wants to recut 
the jib, the other fellow wants to recut the lead keel. By 
the way, the J Class boats in 1930 averaged about $200,000. 
(He opened a door in the Mercedes-Benz and reached into 
the back seat from which he took a chromed brass, three- 
fluted horn with a red rubber squeeze bulb. He grinned and 
showed it to me, unscrewing the top of the valve.) Look 
at the careful work in that. That horn is real old. That 
ratchet is propelled by the piston from the bulb to make it 
change pitch. Here. Wait ’til I screw the cover plate back 
on. Listen. (He squeezed the bulb in light, even pulses, 
and the horn played the French equivalent of Yankee 
Doodle. It played it very well.) That's a French hunting 
song. Everyone says it sounds like Yankee Doodle. It 
would ruin the looks of a streamlined car to mount it on 
the outside. I want to put it under the hood. 

We stood a while in the late morning sun and poked 
under the hood of the Mercedes-Benz, talking about the 
engine design and the nicely worked out skeleton of the 
body frame. The harbor was emptying of yachts, by now, 
and clusters of them appeared to the east and north, work- 
ing out to the ocean for a day’s sailing. We strolled to the 
top of The Castle, where we could see for miles. Mr. Her- 
reshoff talked about aircraft design and improvement in 
structures and materials. But hull and rig design were 
basically the same, and below us was the Mistral, a clipper 
bow, gaff forsail schooner of his design, looking at once as 
old as all tradition and as new as the day itself. Then we 
went into the third floor machine shop and drafting room, 
where small, modern lathes, shapers, and hand tools shared 
space with models of his recent boats. 

Q: Do you think the 12 Meters are pretty advanced, as 
far as they’ve gone up to now? 

A: Oh, yeah. But they have to be built under Lloyd’s in- 
spection. They can throw out anyone they want to. Ran- 
ger shouldn’t have been allowed at all, carried more ballast 
than she ought to. Because of the ballast-displacement 
ratio, the English boat was under a great disadvantage. 

Q: Is there any 12 Meter boat now sailing that you think 
is in good enough shape physically to be made ready to 
race for the America’s Cup? 

A: No. And new boats will be very much like Vim, 
only cost a hell of a lot more. 

I left Mr. Herreshoff with the trees, the yachts, and the 
seascape and drove off, feeling that it was not much of an 
achievement for the makers of rules and the builders of 
yachts to have led us to the point where our latest, most 
modern defender of our most prized yachting trophy would 
be very much like her predecessor of twenty years ago, 
but smaller and proportionately as well as actually more 
expensive. 


—ROBERT J. SHEKTER 
POPULAR BOATING 
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of the bay. We generally make a little side trip up the 
Choptank River to Oxford, Md., on the Eastern Shore, and 
another stop at Fleeton, Va. on the Great Wicomico River 
on the Western shore, before proceeding to Norfolk. 

Fog can be a navigational hazard at any time, and espe- 
cially at night. The light at the entrance of the Great 
Wicomico is visible for 12 miles at night in clear weather. 
One foggy night we crept up the channel leading to the 
river, taking bearings on the sound of the diaphone at the 
light, taking soundings with a lead line, and almost, but not 
quite running down on fish weirs. We got within a half 
mile of the light before we picked up its loom. 

From Norfolk to the entrance to the Alligator River you 
have a choice of two routes, going via the Dismal Swamp 
Canal or via Virginia Cut. We have always gone by way 
of the Dismal Swamp Canal, winding up at Elizabeth City. 
At the Gulf Oil dock here, all the usual marina services are 
available. Also there’s a “log” in which a record is kept of 
all boats using the facilities. It’s a good chance to check up 
on who is going which way in what boat, when. 

After leaving Elizabeth City, one crosses the Albemarle 
Sound to the Alligator River. On a calm morning in a boat 
that draws less than six feet, the crossing is brief and pleas- 
ant. On a boat that draws six feet or more, the route angles 
out toward the ocean, then back in toward the Alligator 
River. This makes the crossing long, but still pleasant. Un- 
fortunately line squalls have a habit of developing early in 
the afternoon. If you’re going south and a storm comes up, 
return to Elizabeth City. If you’re going North, head up 
one of the side creeks off Alligator River and drop the 
hook. We crossed during one of these squalls on our sloop 
(foolish Jorgensen was in a hurry). We were under power, 
but ran up the jib. This kept us from rolling from side to 
side. It didn’t help the fore-and-aft pitching at all. We 
were miserable. 

The Alligator River is linked to the Pungo River by a 
canal. We don’t know who thought up the name for this 
long, straight and narrow cut, but it’s certain that whoever 
did had an inspired, poetic soul. It’s the Alligator River— 
Pungo River Canal—or vice versa if you’re headed North. 
The Pungo River from the canai to Belhaven is one of the 
most beautiful stretches in the waterway. 

From Belhaven, the route follows Goose Creek, the 
Neuse River (which is another body of water that can be 
nasty) and Adams Creek to Morehead City, N. C., and 
Beaufort, N. C. From here to Charleston, S. C., the Water- 
way runs just inside the coast, along marshland and through 
shallow sounds. We once went hard aground near Lock- 
wood’s Folly Inlet, a short way north of Charleston, and 
later learned the origin of the name. Sam Lockwood was 
a Charleston harbor pilot of the post-Civil War days who 
was sure he could bring large craft in through this par- 
ticular inlet. He wrecked three successive ships trying to 
prove his point, and presumably changed his mind after 
that. 

There are many good marinas along the way here, at 
Wrightsville, Southport, Briarcliff Yacht Basin, and George- 
town, to name but a few. Charleston itself has every con- 
ceivable facility for the care of transient yachts and crews. 
It’s a good place to spend some time, get the laundry done, 
enjoy a good restaurant meal for a change, and listen to 
the intriguing accent of the Charleston folk, who transpose 
vowels to come up with a language of their own. 

The Waterway continues South from Charleston by way 
of the Wappoo Creek, Elliott Cut and the Stono River, to 
Beaufort, S. C., where there’s about a seven-foot tide; and 
via the Beaufort River, Port Royal Sound and Wilmington 
River into Georgia. Thunderbolt, Ga. and Isle of Hope 
have good dock facilities. St. Simons Mills is the next 
decent stop, about 75 miles to the South, but there are 
many good anchorages along the way. 

Sunny Florida comes next, as personified by Fernandina. 

(continued on page 75) 
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(Reports of yacht and boat events of 
general interest and those conducted 
to further community facilities, wel- 
fare, and water safety will be wel- 
comed for publication in this column. 
POPULAR BOATING will pay $10 
for each report published. The editors, 
of course, reserve the right to deter- 
mine what material merits publication 
and to edit all submissions. Reports 
should be sent to Virginia Hewel, The 
Boat Club Beacon, POPULAR BOAT- 
ING, 366 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) 
FAIR EXCHANGE 

Six Swedish boys arrived in New 
York recently aboard the M.S. Grip- 
sholm, to begin a six-week visit of 
American Yachting circles. They are 
a part of an exchange program for 
teenage yachtsmen sponsored by the 
Royal Swedish Yacht Club, its North 
American station here and the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht Club, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. The program, which got 
underway last year, enables Swedish 
boys to live with an American family 
and participate in their host’s yacht 
club activities, while American boys 
follow a similar program in Sweden. 
Arriving in New York, the Swedish 
group were welcomed by Bradford 
Weekes, Jr., American representative 
of the Royal Swedish Yacht Club, and 
two of their hosts, Paul Adams and 
Vincent Ostrom. 





A warm welcome is extended to Swed- 
ish teenage yachtsmen on arrival here. 


A BOAT SHOW IS BORN 

Well laid plans and hard work re- 
sulted in a highly successful first boat 
show for the Spokane Outboard Club, 
of Spokane, Wash. 

After enlisting the support of local 
dealers, club commodore Wally Vaw- 
ter appointed a number of committees 
to assist him in putting the show to- 
gether. Arrangements were made to 
hold the affair in the Exhibition Build- 
ing at the local fairgrounds. A deco- 
ration problem presented by the build- 
ing’s high roof, was solved by dipping 
a discarded fish net into a bathtub of 
white paint and then draping it on the 
ceiling. While one crew worked on 
the fish net, another group, under the 
supervision of John Wacholtz and 
Jeanne Pipinich, got together to paint 
four-foot cutouts of anchors, helms- 
man’s wheels, outboard motors and 
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BOAT CLUB BEACONS 


boats, and starfish made from a mix- 
ture of wallpaper paste and sawdust. 
Cork floats, painted a light blue, and a 
number of glass floats, which had come 
loose from the nets of a Japanese fish- 
ing fleet, rounded out the decorations. 
Don DeWitt, ticket sales chairman, 
sent books of tickets to all club mem- 
bers, whose job it was to sell as many 
as possible prior to the show’s opening. 
Miss Sally Braun was chosen to reign 
as boat show queen and, as an addi- 
tional attraction, an outboard motor 
was raffled off each day throughout the 
show. 

Distaff members of the club worked 
in shifts selling admission tickets and 
operating a concessions booth. At the 
club’s booth, movies of club cruises 
were shown and printed folders de- 
scribing the club’s activities were given 
to. visitors. 

Over 100 boats of all types and 
sizes were on display at the show, and 
dealers, delighted with the public’s re- 
sponse, lost no time signing contracts 
for an even bigger show next year.— 
Mrs.’ H. W. Bower, Spokane Outboard 
Club, Spokane, Wash. 


Boats are main attraction at Spokane 
Outboard Club’s first big boat show. 


PAVING THE WAY TO 
GOOD BOATING 

Thanks to the efforts of the Panama 
City (Fla.) Outboard Club, the city 
and state government, and the county 
administration, paving of a _ boat 
launching area for boaters in the Pan- 
ama City area has been completed. 

Officials of the Panama City Out- 
board Club, who took the initiative in 
endeavoring to provide a _ concrete 
launching ramp, enlisted the aid of 
the city and county commissions, 
whose members then contacted the dis- 
trict’s State Road Board member. 

It is probable that none of these 
governmental bodies would have as- 
sumed the undertaking alone, but 
when they got together and divided 
the costs, the project was a simple 
matter to handle. 


NAUTICAL AIR FORCE BASE 

The Langley Yacht Club, composed 
of military and civilian employees of 
the Langley AFB and NACA, Langley 
Field, Va., is reported to be the only 
one of its type in the air force. As a 
result of the club’s popularity, other 


air force bases are forming similar 
organizai.ons. 

At a recent flag raising ceremony, 
General O. P. Weyland, Commander 
Tactical Air Command, praised the 
group highly. He stated: “The objec- 
tives of any sport activity are to pro- 
vide its members and the community 
with recreation, spectator interest and 
good competition. I think Langley Air 
Force Base does all of these.”—-Major 
V. E. Von Stein, Rear Commodore, 
Langley Yacht Club, Langley Air 
Force Base, Va. 


a. 


Langley Yacht Club’s future plans are 

mapped out by (lI. to r.) Bill Curry, 

Major Arthur Lynn and Colonel Frost. 
SAFETY FIRST 

More than 100 Middle Tennessee 
boating enthusiasts enrolled in the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary’s third annual 
boating safety course in Nashville, 
March 20th. 

First lesson in the eight-week course 
was presented by John Brady, Jr., vice 
commodore of Flotilla 1102 in Nash- 
ville. Flotilla 1101, in nearby Old 
Hickory, Tenn., is cooperating with the 
Nashville flotilla in presenting the 
course. Both groups qualified a num- 
ber of new boat examiners to handle 
the expected boom in courtesy exami- 
nations resulting from increased inter- 
est in boating on the newly completed 
Old Hickory dam project. The two 
flotillas are also setting up a boating 
safety display at the Great Lakes of 
the South Outdoor show March 12-17 
in Nashville. Flotilla members staffed 
the booth, publicizing the auxiliary and 
taking enrollments for the boating 
safety course.—Jim Whiteshield, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





At Nashville Outdoor Show, Coast 
Guard Auxiliaries plug safe boating. 
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If the wind is right, you'll smell it before you see it, as 
several fertilizer plants and paper mills give off a particu- 
larly overpowering stench. Beyond Fernandina, where no 
one wants to stop, and Amelia City, which has an excellent 
restaurant, the first good marina is at Jacksonville Beach. 
From here on South, facilities along the way are excellent 
for the most part, and stops are dictated by fuel and grocery 
supply needs, and the whims of the First Mate in her quest 
for souvenirs. 

St. Augustine, the oldest city in the United States, makes 
a fine place for a visit, as it consciously retains and main- 
tains a great deal of its old-world charm. Marineland, 18 
miles to the South, offers excellent yacht facilities, as well 
as its justly famous Marine Studios and Oceanarium. At 
Daytona Beach the Municipal Yacht Basin has everything; 
and the Halifax River Yacht Club has even more. Dockage 
with electricity, water, showers and telephone grocery serv- 
ice is also offered by the Daytona Beach Boat Works. 
This is the first really “Florida type” city on the route, with 
plenty of restaurants, palm trees, hotels, souvenir shops, 
motels, modern architecture and tourist attractions. If your 
boat needs any repair work—up to complete rebuilding— 
this is a good spot to have it done. And if it needs complete 
rebuilding, you have no business continuing until the job 
is done. 

New Smyrna Beach, Titusville and Cocoa are next in 
order below Daytona Beach, all with ample yacht facilities. 
Eau Gallie and Melbourne, located about three miles apart, 
are within 75 miles of Daytona Beach, and one or the other 
is usually the first stop after it on the Southbound trip. Both 
have pleasant, land-locked harbors, with excellent marine 
provision service. South of Melbourne, the Waterway fol- 
lows the Indian River, which winds along the Florida Coast 
down to the St. Lucie Inlet. There are a number of docks 
along this stretch at which fresh citrus fruit can be pur- 
chased, both for immediate consumption on the boat or 
shipment north. Vero Beach and Ft. Pierce are located 
along this stretch. 

The end is near. Below the St. Lucie Inlet, the first yacht 
facilities are at Jupiter, about 75 miles north of Miami. 
Bill Dunham’s marina, in addition to caring for the needs 
of transient boats, is the headquarters for the local boating 
fraternity. It’s a good place to get a guided tour up the 
Loxahatchee River, with its jungle scenery and wildlife, and 
perhaps even do some fishing. West Palm Beach is next, 
with several docks, marinas and boat works. From here on 
South, the towns are fairly close together: Lantana, Delray 
Beach, Pompano Beach—and Ft. Lauderdale. 

While good facilities are available at each of these places, 
Ft. Lauderdale takes the prize. In addition to a number of 
small private, semi-private and public docks, there is Bahia 
Mar, a marina that offers a complete shopping center, laun- 
dry service, drug store, cocktail lounge, swimming pool, 
and ocean beach in addition to normal marina service. It’s 
only about 25 miles to Miami, and in that distance are 
Dania, Hollywood, miles of mangrove-bordered Waterway, 
and a goodly number of bridges. 

At Miami and its environs you’ve got the choice of many 
fine dock areas on the Beach and mainland sides of Bis- 
cayne Bay, as well as along the Miami River. The Beach 
Boat Slips, the Causeway Terminal Yacht Basin, the Mu- 
nicipal Docks at Bayfront Park and the Dinner Key Marina 
are just a few. The one you choose will be determined to 
some extent by what you have gone to Miami to see, the 
type of dock service you want and/or can afford, and whom 
you want to impress. 

And when you leave Miami, you will find that the trip 
north is much like the trip south, but easier because you 
know the way and the piloting requirements of the Water- 
way. Still, it’s just as much of a challenge as the south- 
bound trip, offers just as much in the way of excitement 
and leisure. It’s fun, too. 
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CARIBBEAN 
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Bay or Kingston in under two hours elapsed air time. 

Haiti occupies the western third of the island of His- 
paniola, adjoining the Dominican Republic, and can be 
placed geographically between Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Normally popular with visiting yachtsmen because of its 
exotic quality, the Haitian voodoo drums are beating a 
troubled tattoo lately because of the unsettled internal situ- 
ation. Both in Haiti and the Dominican Republic, the local 
drink is rum and the native passion cockfighting. Boating 
and touring are normally excellent but not to be recom- 
mended at present till stabilization and time combine to 
calm things down. 

Puerto Rico is a different story entirely. Called the 
“most European of the Caribbean countries” with good 
reason, Puerto Rico is an American possession with an 
“at home abroad” sort of feeling for visitors from the 
United States mainland. The La Rada can provide you 
with water skiing, speedboats, and the gear for other popu- 
lar aquatic sports within the hotel, and they have separate 
kitchens, optional with studio rooms, for folks who plan 
an extended stay. The Caribe Hilton and the Condado 
Beach are two of the most popular everything-in-one hotels, 
with deep sea and shoal water fishing craft available upon 
request. 

Further down along the island chain, the Virgin Islands of 
the United States, consisting of St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
John, and approximately fifty additional islets, give you a 
combination of free-port shopping advantages coupled with 
a delightful climate. They feature sailing in yawls, sloops 
and schooners. You can go for a motor cruise, offshore 
fishing, spear diving, or chase the wary crawfish and seek 
for conch shells on the bottom. From St. Thomas, take a 
trip on a glass bottom boat that offers a spectacular view of 
underseas life without the effort of having to go down to 
look at it. If you're a golfer, the Estate Carlton, built on 
the site of an eighteenth century sugar plantation, offers 
the only course found in the area. 

From the French West Indian Island of Guadeloupe, 
where the native craftsmen still fashion their distinctive 
fishing boats under the shade of a nearby tree; to Marti- 
nique with its fine food; Barbados, famous for its beaches, 
night clubs, and hotels; Tobago for fishing; and Trinidad 
with its beautiful Maracas Bay—all these enchanted islands 
have a gaiety that makes the Caribbean a fun-haven for 


- anyone who guides his boat into harbor, drops cut of the 


sky, or walks down a steamer’s gangway to start his visit. 
Dutch culture on southern Aruba and Curacao of the 
Netherlands West Indies intermingle in this tropical setting 
with the British, French, Indian and Spanish ways of life on 
other islands. An English customs official is likely to make 
you feel like a very important visitor, a Cuban apt to flutter 
and chatter over your baggage, or Frenchman eye with 
suspicion everything you own because of a discrepancy in 
your ship’s papers. The family vacation facilities are excel- 
lent most everywhere so you don’t have to worry about 
landlubber members of your group finding things dull. 
However and wherever you plan to arrive, prepare 
for your trip with books like Patrick Ellam’s “Sportman’s 
Guide to the Caribbean,” and some of the late Harry Ether- 
idge’s writings like “The Yachtmans Guide to the Bahamas.” 
And then, during the trip, keep making mental notes of 
harbors you want to remember, islands you want to explore, 
reefs where you must try the fish again. For these you will 
want to cherish until you can return in your own boat, or 
perhaps in a larger one, which can take you everywhere 
when you retire. 
And return you will, once you've seen the Caribbean. 
—CHARLES R. MEYER 
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ON THE ROCKS 
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At that moment there was a resounding crash. I shot ou‘ 
into the cockpit. 

Felicity Ann, her anchor chain slack over the stem, was 
drifting broadside towards the shore. 

I tried to start the engine but it would not start. I tried 
to get sail up but there was no time. Inexorably, she swept 
ashore, a wicked shore of jagged rocks. She lifted high 
and came down hard on the bottom. Lifted again and 
again, jarring and shuddering each time she struck, whilst 
starshells of spray broke over her. She heeled hard over 
to port and each succeeding wave drove her farther ashore, 
until she brought up against a great shelf of rock and lay, 
grinding, rising and falling to the furious rhythm of the sea. 
And it was as if the surf now had her by the throat and 
was beating the life out of her. 

The barrage of sound produced by sea, wind and ship 
rose to a hideous crescendo. The ship surged and pounded 
against the rock, lashing her mast, jarring the stays, dis- 
lodging gear and equipment so that the halyards swung 
free, sails bellied and the contents of the cabin -rolled in 
chaotic confusion. I clung to the lifelines, stunned by the 
horror of it and the speed with which it had happened. 
Unable to believe that this was the end of the ship that had 
brought me so far and through so much. 

I made ineffectual attempts to select salvage, not know- 
ing what to take, not knowing what to do—then dropped 
overside into the angry water and waded ashore. 

Two men burst through the brush at the back of the 
beach. Fishermen from Marsh Harbor. They didn’t waste 
words. One sprang on the lurching foredeck and seized the 
anchor chain and the other put his shoulder under the port 
bow. 

“The chain’s broken!” I shouted to the man on deck and 
he roared back. “Something’s holding!” And inexplicably 
something was. 

I added my pennyworth of shoulder to the bow, and 
as the water fell back after each wave, momentarily re- 
leasing pressure on the ship, we strained, and at the same 
time the man on deck took a turn round the bitts with the 
chain. Link by link the chain was taken up so that even- 
tually the ship’s head was held ever so slightly off the rock 
against which she was beating. Then the men hurried away 
into the brush to return a few minutes later with baulks of 
timber from a nearby ruin. These were eased under the 
hull to cushion the pounding. The two men nodded with 
satisfaction. “That'll hold her for a while,” said one, “The 
tide’s about on the turn. Can’t do anything more until low 
water. We'll give you a hand then.” They nodded again 
encouragingly and disappeared into the bush. 

Emotionally, I was as unable to grasp the fact that the 
ship might now be saved, as, a few minutes previously, 
I had been unable to grasp the fact that she was lost. It 
seemed impossible that this was anything more than a tem- 
porary respite. Without cranes and suitable tackle how 
could she be raised for the damage to be repaired? For 
damage there must be. It was inconceivable that she was 
pounding on those rocks for nothing. Then how could 
she be pulled off? This was a primitive island, there was 
no tackle available that I was aware of, and no ship power- 
ful enough to pull her off without running aground herself. 
It was tantalizing to be presented by the possibility of 
saving the ship. Sometimes it is harder to support a faint 
hope than it is to face disaster. 

But I had not reckoned on the natural resourcefulness 
of the Islanders. 

Marsh Harbor is an all white settlement of about 300 
inhabitants, most of whom are descendants of refugee 
Royalists from the States, shipwrecked sailors, and, it is 
whispered, pirates. They are fishermen, hunters and farm- 

(continued on page 78) 
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(continued from page 66) 
Broad Street, Summit, N. J. Both sin- 
gle station units and system installa- 
tions are equipped with a diaphragm 
horn that sounds a five minute warn- 
ing, audible up to a half-mile. The in- 
dividual units are completely self 
contained, and system installation per- 
mits an unlimited number of detectors 
to be arranged in a single series. 

In regard to safety, a recent release 
from the United States Coast Guard 
reads, in part: “The all-around white 
light aft is required to be displayed on 


CENTER LINE LIGHT 


the ,center-line (of all Classes at night), 
and on class A and | motorboats as to 
form a range with the combination 
light. It must be of sufficient height to 
be clearly visible to approaching ves- 
sels. Off-center all-around white stern 
lights either single or double are illegal 
if lighted underway at night.” 

The Morse Instrument Company, 
Hudson, Ohio, as a result, has devel- 
oped a Center-Line Kit for single out- 
board installations. A similar kit with 
straight extension pole that centers be- 
tween the motors converts twin out- 
boards to meet U.S. Coast Guard reg- 
ulations. 


BOAT COVERS 
At this time of year most boatmen 
in northern waters begin to ponder 
winter storage problems. Here are 
some items that may be. of interest. 
The Stormking Deluxe, a fitted boat 
cover made of a white nylon fabric, is 





STORM KING DELUXE 


manufactured by the Campbell Manu- 
facturing Company, 1345 Plowman 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex. We are told that 
it will not rot, shrink, stretch, or mil- 
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dew, and that foods, liquids, oil and 
grease wipe off. Flame tests show it is 
self extinguishing in less than three 
seconds. It comes in all sizes to fit 
major boat makes, and covers can also 
be made on order to fit any size boat. 

Another cover that can be used for 
a large boat is this 16’ x 100’ one piece 
sheet of Visqueen polyethylene film 
manufactured by the Visking Com- 
pany, Plastics Division, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Visking is a Division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. A 
company official has said that since 





VISQUEEN PLASTIC SHEET 


Visqueen can be used over and over, 
and is a simplified method of providing 
a barrier against moisture, dust, and 
dirt, the company is contemplating a 
rental service of plastic sheets. 


NAVIGATING ACCESSORIES 
A program for producing navigation 
instruments designed specifically to 


simplify the problems of piloting and | 


celestial navigation for the small boat 
owner has been launched by Ilion In- 
dustries, Inc., 


25-27 Main Street, | 


Hempstead, N. Y. The first of their | 


new instruments, the Ilion Position 


Finder, permits the inexperienced boat- | 


man to determine his position by mak- 
ing angle measurements without refer- 
ring to a chart. He chooses two land- 





POSITION FINDER 


marks, looks through the Position 
Finder at one, moves the top arm until 
he sees the other, and reads the com- 
pass and the scale. These two numbers 
define his position and allow him to 
return to the same spot at any time 
the landmarks are in view. 

Another instrument new on the mar- 
ket, this one developed to aid in chart 
work, is Gray’s Course Computer. It 
looks like a combination compass rose, 
protractor, and slide rule; and it is 
made from laminated, embossed, and 

(continued on page 79) 
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vertical ¢ inboard * power 


as standard power! 


American Boats, Warsaw, Ind. 
Bell Boy Boats, Bellingham, Wash, 
Carlisle Marine, Yardley, Pa. 
Century Boat Co., Manistee, Mich. 
Commodore Boat Co., New Bern, N. C. 
Crosby Aeromarine, Grabill, ind. 
Cruisers, Inc., Oconto, Wis. 
Custom Craft, Buffalo, N. Y. 
DuCraft Boat Co., Port Orange, Fla. 
Elgin, Chicago, Ill. 

Famous Craft, Goshen, Ind. 
Grumman Boats, Inc., Marathon, N. Y. 
Martin Boats, Cynthiana, Ky. 
Mastercraft, Milan, Mich. 
McNeil Boat Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Milo Craft Boat Co., Chicago, Il. 
Norman Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Owens Yacht Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Penbo Boats, Rockport, Me. 

PM Boats, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Polar Kraft Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Revel Craft, Arnold, Md. 

St. Cloud Marine Mfg. Co., st. Cioud, Fla. 
Scotty Craft, Miami, Fic. 
Shelcraft, Chester, Pa. 
Switzer Craft, Crystal Lake, Ill. 
Tollycraft Corp., Kelso, Wash. 
Topper Boat Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Whitehouse, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Yellow Jacket Boat Co., Denison, Tex. 



















Designed by Lou 
Fageol, 3 times 
Gold Cup winner 
as driver of 
Slo-mo-shun IV 
and V, the V-I-P 
does more things 
better than any 
other engine. See 
your dealer today! 
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(continued from page 76) 


ers by choice and necessity, and they pursue these activi- 
ties without much in the way of modern equipment. What 
one does not know, one does not miss, so the Islanders are 
not so fazed by an emergency as those of us are who live 
in push button surroundings. And indeed, an emergency 
instantly brings out the best in them. 

Since there was nothing to be done until the tide was 
low, I walked over the hill in the drizzling rain to the set- 
tlement and found the news had preceded me with the fish- 
ermen, for the village was seething with an air of excite- 
ment. Men milled about the streets charged with purpose. 
Chocks, wedges, lines and tools, planking and plyboard 
were being loaded on to a jeep. “Don’t worry,” the men 
assured me. “We'll get her off.” I wondered, but they were 
so confident I was content for them to take over. It seemed 
that the entire male population of Marsh Harbor were vol- 
unteering for rescue work. The saddest man in the set- 
tlement was the Radio Operator because he was on duty. 
Arrangements were made for the local sand dredger to go 
round to the East Side at the next high tide, for it was 
reckoned that if anything could pull off the Felicity Ann, 
she could, and at low water we all trooped over the hill 
back to the ship. 

She was lying on her port side, high and dry, resting 
on the baulks of wood and the turn of her bilge. Because 
of the rocks, it was impossible to see all the damage. The 
planking visible from forward to amidships, hung in feath- 
ery splinters, rubbed thin and raw, but not through. Caulk- 
ing had been torn from a number of seams. But incredible 
though it seemed, the ship appeared to have done more 
harm to the rocks than they had done to her, for they 
were worn white and smooth where she had pounded 
against them. “Lucky,” said one of the men, “she chose 
to run on to limestone—with coral it would have been a 
different story.” 

There was no apparent leadership or organization; the 
men worked with the feverish and undirected activity of a 
hive of bees and with a similar assurance of success. They 
swarmed over the ship gesturing and shouting, clearing the 
cabin of the gear that makes up a home afloat, stacking it 
ashore to dry, and forming a bucket brigade to bail out the 
cabin, awash from the water that had come in through the 
open seams. A heavy hawser was passed round the ship 
just below the footrail, the two ends joined at the stem- 
head to make a loop, to which a towline was attached. This 
was a touch of genius; normally the brunt of the pull, 
which was bound to be pretty brutal to get her across the 
shallows, would have been borne by the bitts and the for- 
ward part of the ship. This way the strain would be distrib- 
uted throughout the hull. Then, the ship bailed out and 
the hawser in place, the men lined up along the port 
side, shoulder to shoulder, and at the cry of “LETS GO!” 
they lifted, straining and sweating. Inch by inch, three tons 
of ship moved, so that chocks could be eased under her, 
one by one, until she was nearly upright, canting only 
slightly to port. And there she stood, supported by 
the chocks, looking like a ship again. Miraculously, she 
was not holed anywhere. 

One of the men set about caulking the open seams and 
another waded out into the cold rough water following the 
chain to where it was mysteriously fast on the bottom. He 
struggled awhile and got it free. 

“Here’s your trouble,” he said back on the beach, throw- 
ing down the anchor. One of the flukes was missing, 
sheared clear through, and two of the others had been 
pulled out almost straight. It had never occurred to me that 
the anchor might have broken, I was so sure it had been 
the chain. 

The caulking was finished just as the tide turned and 
brought the roaring sea back with it. The atmosphere 
tightened with intensity as the men gathered for the next 
operation. Chocks were placed on the starboard side of 
the ship, and she was eased over on to them, by hand as 
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before, so that she canted to starboard. Then, when the 
water was high enough to cushion the fall, the chocks were 
removed, one by one, the men holding her up until finally 
she was allowed to drop on to her starboard side, in posi- 
tion to be towed off. With perfect timing the dredger ap- 
peared round the end of the point, ploughed in through 
the tumbling grey seas, and hove to a couple of hundred 
yards offshore where she jilled about in the storm waiting 
for a small boat to take the towline out to her. 

This was passed aboard and made fast; then the dredger’s 
engines opened up with a roar. The towline lifted out of 
the water straight and straining. A murmur ran through 
the watchers. This was the test—the moment of decision. 
The men seemed an entity of anxiety, taut as the towline. 
They had done all they could. Would it be enough? Would 
the towline hold? Would the ship suffer on the pull off? 
Would she fill before she had a chance to float? 

Oblivious of the wind and the rain and the water that 
surged past our knees, we stood by the ship and waited. 

She moved slowly at first, quivering and creaking as her 
head swivelled away from the shore. The towline stretched 
like a bowstring. Then, suddenly, she catapulted out, bump- 
ing on her side through a shock wave of water. One man 
ran after her, splashing, holding on to her stern as if he 
could steer her through the racket. It became too deep for 
him to follow and he let go reluctantly and stood there, 
watching, staggering under the assault of the surf. 

On and on she bounced in a welter of spray, a toy tugged 
over rough ground, then abruptly, like a weighted toy, she 
swung upright, safe in deep water. We all laughed out 
loud with relief. 

We saw the dredger crew shorten the towline and bring 
the ship alongside to put a man aboard, and watched the 
little convoy until it disappeared round the point. Dusk 
was deepening, clouds still raced overhead but they were 
broken now, and here and there an early star winked hope- 
fully. 

The crowd broke up, releasing its tension in chatter, and 
resuming its separate entities. We gathered up the gear 
and walked over the hill to meet the ship that I never ex- 
pected to see afloat again. And amidst the shouting and 
easy banter, I was the only one inarticulate, for of all the 
emotions, gratitude is the most inexpressible. 

ANN DAVISON 
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(continued from page 77) 
machined plastic, with a few metal 
parts, plated to resist corrosion. Be- 
fore use the computer is calibrated for 
local variation and the boat’s deviation. 
It can then assist chart work without 
the necessity for parallel rulers, pro- 
tractors, or deviation charts. Also in- 
corporated in the instrument is a slide 
for figuring time, speed, and distance 
problems. It sells for $5. 

Another new item in this accessory 
class is the Dwyer Wind Meter, manu- 
factured by F. W. Dwyer Manufactur- 
ing Co., P. O. Box 373, Michigan City, 
Indiana. The instrument contains a 


cee wee ior o.. 





WIND METER 


light weight moulded plastic ball, trav- 
elling in a tapered tube, which indi- 
cates wind pressure directly against a 
calibrated scale. Covering the top ori- 
fice with a finger switches the meter 
from low scale (0 to 10 mph) to high 
scale (4 to 60 mph). Indicating accu- 
racy is guaranteed by the manufacturer 
as plus or minus % mph on the low 
scale and plus or minus 3 mph on the 
high scale. The meter is pocket-size 
and is hand held when used. It sells 
for $4.95. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A new self-contained electric plant 
of small size has been announced by 
the Universal Motor Company, 551 
Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin. Well suited for portable service, 


“3 






ELECTRIC PLANT 


the plant develops 1500 watts, 110 
volts AC, in a unit taking less than two 


square feet of space. Powered by a one’ 


cylinder, air cooled engine, model 31-B 
has two outlet receptacles for connect- 
ing lights or power tools. Push button 
starting is a feature; a special 12-volt 
winding on the generator acts as a 
Starter and also provides 300 watts of 
12 volts DC for battery charging pur- 
poses. 

American Machine Products, Inc., 
172 Centre Street, New York 13, 
N. Y., has just added a new model to 
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its regular line of pumps, the K% 
Special, which is self priming and op- 
erates in either direction at low or 
high speeds. This new pump is be- 
lieved to be the first neoprene impeller 
model in %-inch iron pipe size de- 
signed to operate off a motor as small 
as ¥3-horsepower single phase. Made 
of bronze throughout, with a stainless 





K’2 SPECIAL 


steel shaft, it handles all liquids that 
do not affect bronze or neoprene, at 
7¥% gallons per minute, 10 pounds per 
square inch at 1750 rpm. Ordinarily 
such a pump requires a capacitor or 
high starting torque motor rated at 
¥2-horsepower, but the incorporation 
of neoprene into the impeller of the 
K'% Special is said to overcome that 
need. It sells for $16.60. 

An interesting innovation in ship de- 
sign claimed to increase by as much 
as 20 per cent the efficiency of power 
driven water craft has been patented 
by John H. MacMillan Jr., president of 
Cargill, Incorporated, a Midwest grain 
exporting company. The patent, which 
has been tested on the inland water- 
ways by the motorvessels Carpolis and 
Carpaul, two Cargill towboats, is said 
to be equally applicable to pleasure 
craft as well as ocean going cargo and 
passenger vessels. It is described briefly 





DESIGN INNOVATION 


as follows: 1. A deep groove on each 
side of the vessel’s underwater body 
aft channels water to the propeller, and 
the inward water pressure has “a pinch 
effect, like pinching a watermelon seed 
between two fingers,” that causes a 
forward push. 2. Water from the 
grooves passes through the propeller 
before converging, producing a jet-like 
effect. 3. A plate extending from the 
keel beneath the grooves and the rud- 
der limits the propeller’s action to wa- 
ter from the sides, and also prevents 
drag otherwise caused by the propel- 
ler’s “digging in.” 

(continued on page 81) 
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NINETEEN DAYS 


(continued from page 47) 


and White Mist, Figaro, and the others were undoubtedly 
charging east upon us with a strong breeze from the SW. 

Long to be remembered was the Nina-Pinta duel of July 
21, 1928, off this same Cape Ortegal. Pinta was enjoying 
what is known in better Bay of Biscay circles as an “autan- 
blanc,” and while wearing the barest of storm canvas she 
was bested by Nina, less conservatively dressed, and doing 
considerably better by it. Both piled on full mains and 
auxiliary sails, and as the wind lightened, Nina with her 
staysail rig pulled away, finishing the remaining 150 miles 
in two and a half days. Twenty-nine years later off the 
same rocky cliffs, Figaro was pounced upon suddenly by 
White Mist, and for nearly two days a match race ensued, 
ending only when the rockets off Santander declared White 
Mist winner by eight minutes. During this period of 
constant reshuffling of position the conversation between 
boats could be conducted in normal voice, and Figaro 
resorted to luffing tactics. 

The Bay of Biscay, with its notorious reputation for high 
wind and sea, played havoc with the fleet. The calms that 
ushered us to Santander were entirely out of order and 
wholly frustrating, for each boat believed itself the sole 
victim of a purely local situation. Later we learned that 
while Carina fretted over the two days necessary to cover 
the distance to the finish line, most of the others languished 
for approximately the same time in the area. Kay entered 
the Bay far north due to headwinds, and her last 160 miles 
were sailed due south. 

The first rockets exploded off Santander for Criollo at 
11:22 P.M. July 5th, and ahead of the jubilant crew lay a 
full night of celebration with their families. As Criollo 
played, however, Carina was limping along from light- 
house to lighthouse, her crew eagerly grasping whatever 
benefits could be milked from the winds. After a final 
sail-change two minutes from the finish line, Carina crossed 
less than eight hours after Criollo. In 1928, Nina, as small- 
est boat in her class but first to finish, knew she crossed as 
winner. And we on Carina, also smallest in our class, hav- 
ing saved our handicap time on Criollo by 27 hours, knew 
that we had won our division. A cable of congratulation 
to us from Paul Hammond, Nina’s original skipper, came 
later in the day. 

Throughout the next 24 hours Carina swung nervously at 
anchor, waiting for time to run out on the still unsighted 
Figaro and White Mist. Hamburg crossed the line about 
39 hours after Carina, and though unable to save her time 
on most of the fleet, all were pleased that she won honors 
for the best day’s run—229 miles. Within a few hours came 
White Mist, whose owner Blunt White captured Ist spot 
in Class B, and 3rd overall. Eight minutes later was Figaro, 
and by mid-morning Kay sailed past the line to save her 
time on the German entry. To Carina went Class A honors 
for the shortest number of miles sailed; a tribute to her 
casual, soft-spoken, yet highly efficient navigator, John 
Barney. 

And ashore, alongside the Franco Trophy honoring 
Carina as overall winner, and beneath the numerous por- 
traits of Nina which adorn the walls of the Royal Santan- 
der Yacht Club, yachtsmen of Spain, Cuba, United States, 
Sweden, and Germany were drawn together to enjoy that 
universally accepted camaraderie, where boats and the sea 
are the common bond, and language the only barrier. 

—GEORGE F..B. JOHNSON, JR. 





BIGGER AND BETTER 


Popular Boating wi'l increase sixteen pages in 
size next month to bring you even more features 
and reports of the latest and most interesting 
developments in boating today. More readers 
now buy Popular Boating every month than any 
boating magazine ever published. 
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(continued from page 25) 


designer and owner of LePage Craft, is a dedicated out- 
board designer and builder. He has made dozens of in- 
boards, and still turns out an occasional inboard, but only 
when the purchaser cannot be convinced that the tilt-up 
feature of the detachable power plants is more suitable for 
the local waterways—or on order for use on other waters. 
LePage is prejudiced in favor of outboards with reason. 
The area surrounding Montreal is liberally sprinkled with 
ideal cruising water for small craft, despite recently losing 
nearly thirty miles of water front to the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway project. But—much of the water is shallow, some 
of it is weed filled. Shoals, reefs and rapids are common- 
place. As a result, LePage favors a shallow draft out- 
board powered hull; one that can be, if necessary, towed 
up through rapids, or easily trailered. 





Forward grab rails give added measure of safety and style. 


The Jano II, owned by Gaston Phoenix, a Montreal 
flour merchant, has a centerline measurement of 31'214”. 
She is built with a gently V-ed bottom and a graceful clip- 
per bow. Jano’s performance figures will not, however, 
be consistent with later production models, since the 31- 
footer delivered with cabin, flying deck, windshield, and 
after-cockpit canopy, weighs only 2000 pounds. The Jano, 
custom fitted by her owner who plans to use her for ex- 
tensive cruising, weighs approximately 6500 pounds. Le- 
Page considers that the more usual equipment will not 
top 2500 pounds, including a pair of large horsepower 
motors.. During our tests the gross load, including complete 
equipment installed by Mr. Phoenix plus his six children 
and four adults, was estimated at 7700 pounds. 

In fairness to LePage it should be pointed out that this 
gross load during tests was approximately 3200 pounds 
more than he had contemplated when designing the craft. 

In my first box score rating factor, safety, I scored the 
LePage craft above average. Were she to be used exclu- 
sively on protected waters the rating would be upgraded 
to excellent. However the V-bottom design of the hull, 
during offshore ocean or large lake use, could cause her to 
hog when running in the trough or quartering large waves. 
But since the hull itself is largely of wood construction, 
other than the fiberglass covered bottom planking and 
fiberglassing on the after-cockpit canopy, she would stay 
afloat even though swamped in an extremely stormy weath- 
er situation and support any passenger load she might be 
carrying. 

Features that added to her safety include the two gen- 
erous, gracefully styled stainless steel foredeck rails, and 
the hand rails running the entire length of the main cabin 
decking. The gunwale line catwalk, which ranged from 
the stern to the foredeck, is uncluttered and sufficiently 
broad to offer sure footing under nearly all underway con- 
ditions. 

(continued on page 82) 
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DESIGNER 
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to today’s example in design. There is 
no justification, in my mind however, 
for so-called “advanced design” typi- 
fied primarily by two-toned paint jobs, 
vertical fish tails and other weak varia- 
tions of absolutely needless streamlin- 
ing. The sea is to be respected. The 
behavior of the sea and the basic in- 
telligence of people remain. It is my 
purpose to incorporate a proper pro- 
portion of what I feel finds popular 
acceptance in today’s market with the 
basic fundamentals of wholesome de- 
sign principals. Coupled with this is 
the knowledge that, as my friend Sam 
Rabl once wrote, “the designer of any 
boat for amateur builders carries on 
his shoulders a grave responsibility.” 
With these thoughts in mind I will 
continue to make every effort to pro- 
duce designs of wholesome, practical, 
safe and comfortable small power and 
sailing boats. 

When you've expressed confidence 
in ‘he design you have chosen to build, 
there is little or no need to accept the 
doubtful advice of often well inten- 
tioned though misinformed “experts.” 
Nor are you doing the designer justice 
in undertaking changes in his work. 
Be assured that he has spent a con- 
siderable number of hours—running 
into days—in his efforts to produce a 
forthright and practical design. All of 
the ramifications have been carefully 
considered. 

Do not misunderstand me. It is per- 
fectly natural that the placement of in- 
terior joinerwork and perhaps the 
general arrangement may want to be 
laid out to best suit personal wishes. 
But the overall form, the fundamental 
dimensions and the placing of tanks, 
machinery and other primary weights 
must be maintained as shown in the 


working drawings if any degree of suc- ° 


cess is expected. And it must be 
brought to attention that any altera- 
tions to the design are purely the re- 
sponsibility of the builder. 

There is a story that our friend 
Frank Toop, in Lyncroft, New Jersey 
tells. Frank was in the process of 
building a boat in his shop when a 
stranger came in and watched Frank 
for a time. The stranger mentioned 
that there was no need to incorporate 
such a lot of shape on the particular 
plank and that it would go on far eas- 
ier in a fashion he described. Frank 
stopped his work and listened patient- 
ly. “Have you ever built a boat, Stran- 
ger?” he asked. “No,” said the man. 
“Have you ever owned a boat?” asked 
Frank. Again, “No” was the answer. 
“Have you ever been out in a boat?” 
Frank queried. “Well, as a matter of 
fact no, but . . .” began the visitor. 
At which point our friend Frank 
pointed to the open doorway, saying, 
“Well then get the hell out of here.” 
The gist of this tale has strong merits. 
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(continued from page 79) 

Plas-Tex Company, Inc., 2813 
Crockett, Fort Worth, Texas, after ex- 
tensive research, has developed a 
product which is said to have proven 
most effective in the removal of old 
finishes in preparing a boat for fiber- 
glassing. Known as C-R Boat Strip, 
it is a chemical release that, when 
applied to paint, varnish or lacquer 
on wood or metal boats, releases the 
bond between the boat and the finish. 
After using, no neutralizing is neces- 
sary to insure the adhesion of fiber- 
glas, resin, plastic, paint, varnish or 
lacquer. One gallon of Boat Strip will 
usually release the paint from a 14 
foot boat. 

Features for overcoming spark plug 
rust and fouling, two major causes of 
poor outboard engine performance, 
are included in the 1957 line of marine 
plugs by AC Spark Plug Division of 
General Motors, Flint, Michigan. AC’s 
feature for fighting rust consists of a 
protective coating of non-corrosive 
zinc plate added to the steel shell of 
the plug. It then is topped with a pore- 
sealing covering of aluminum enamel. 
Plug fouling, we are told, is combatted 
by a “hot tip” insulator design which 
gives the plug’s insulator a long, thin, 
deeply recessed tip. Because of the 
thinness of the tip, it heats up quickly 
to burn away oil and carbon deposits 
as they form, and yet cools rapidly 
enough to prevent pre-ignition of the 
fuel mixture. The design also provides 
a maximum amount of clearance 
around the insulator tip to improve 
scavenging action of the burning fuel. 

A new series of 3-way portable 
radios with a hidden, revolving an- 
tenna has been developed by Zenith 
Radio Corporation, 6001 W. Dickens 
Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. The use 
of this antenna eliminates the need to 
twirl a handle type antenna or turn 
the set, which often moves the speaker 
away from the listener. Another inno- 
vation in these sets is a push button 








3-WAY PORTABLE RADIO 


panel on the front of the cabinet. Pres- 
sure on the buttons causes the panel to 
swing open, thus providing access to 
batteries, AC-DC power cord, and 
chassis. Also featured is vernier tuning, 
Alnico 5 speaker, a 3 gang tuning con- 
denser, and a tuned RF stage. The 
cabinets are of polystyrene with fused- 
in colors. They will sell from about 
$36.95 to $47.95, less batteries.—F. D. 








You'll enjoy... 


THE CHALLENGING 
NEW THEME OF 
THIS YEAR’S 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ANNUAL! 





The 1958 edition of the “PHOTOG- 
RAPHY ANNUAL?” is the brightest 
and most imaginative ever published. 
Its theme, its contributors, its 250 
pages of striking photographs are 
certain to delight you! 


“WHAT IS A CAMERA?” is 
the exciting theme. . 


In answer to that question, the 
Editors of POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY have compiled “an illus- 
trated definition of photography” 
—including a selection of the most 
entertaining and original pictures 
you’ve ever seen. 

BEST OF ALL—you'll profit 
from a special section on the most 
important camera of all—Your 
Camera. A helpful guide to learn- 
ing from the photo masterpieces of 
others! 


BUY YOUR COPY OF THE 1958 
PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL 
on sale everywhere Sept. 19 
—only $1.00 











BRIGHTEN UP _ 
ALUMINUM BOATS 


HAPPICH 








» | 
With — Simichrome — New Scientifically 
engineered paste polish. Achieves results 
on all non-ferrous metals. The only safe 
and effective polish for aluminum. Rec- 
ommended for removing scratches from 
Plexiglass. Use it on silver, gold, pewter 
and chrome. Write today for big introduc- 
tory tube—69¢. 
8 oz. can——-$2.50 
COMPETITION CHEMICALS 


P. O. Box 141—P. B. lowa Falls, lowa 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
































(continued from page 80) 


The completely canopied after cockpit area adds to the 
passenger comfort, but would increase wind resistance and 
detract from the safety of the hull, should the Jano en- 
counter a sudden squall or high winds. 





Underbody of the LePage cruiser shows a shallow 
draft that can be trailered or run in shoal water. 


The controls cables were completely concealed so that 
the customary trail of spaghetti for electric starter wiring 
and remote controls does not exist on the Jano. Her after 
cockpit is uncluttered. She has a full transom, with the 
motor wells sealed off from the cockpit. 

Jano’s owner was particularly interested in outboard 
power since he has a strong awareness and respect for the 
possibilities of fire aboard a cruiser. One feature which 
Gaston Phoenix has added to the Jano, one of many which 
boosted Jano’s cost from $4000 in stripped form to an 
estimated $15,000, is a Raytheon gas detector. Though the 
two Mark 75s are housed in an inset compartment sepa- 
rated from the hull by a full false transom, Jano’s fuel tank 
is located in the bilge under the after cockpit. The owner 
has equipped this tank with oversized outboard vents and 
also has fitted the hull with electric bilge blowers. 

I gave the LePage an above-average rating for comfort. 
Two factors precluded an excellent rating. One of these 
can be corrected and should be. During the tests, there 
was an unpleasant accumulation of exhaust gasses from 
the two motors in the after cockpit compartment. The 
builder had provided two air vent ducts running from just 
aft of amidships near the sheer line back into the motor 
nacelles. A slight re-design of the air intake to increase the 
air flow through the ducts might correct this and scavenge 
the gasses. The plexiglas windows of the flying bridge are 
fixed. LePage plans on future models to include sliding 
windows which would readily overcome gas accumulations. 
An adjustable venturi mounted on the transom should also 
help the problem, but unless corrected, Jano’s cockpit 
would not be to my liking for any extended time. I'll eat 
gas in city traffic because it cannot be avoided, but on the 
water I expect fresh air. 

The other comfort factor would only concern Jano in 
extremely heavy water—when the inherent rolling charac- 
teristics would be unpleasant for any passengers without 
strong sea legs. 

The cabin is exceptionally roomy. The gracefully curved 
main cabin windshield and the three large windows on 
either side of the cabin offer a light spacious feeling. 

Excellent vision is offered from the flying bridge. Since 
Gaston Phoenix’s interest in boating includes a determina- 
tion to make his pre-teenage sons at home on the water— 
and these youngsters are already safe yet skillful skippers 
of a pair of high speed outboard runabouts—Mr. Phoenix 
expects them to stand their tricks at the wheel like veterans. 
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To simplify their problem he has had a hydraulically op- 
erated helmsman’s platform installed in the flying bridge. 
A simple hand pump lever lifts the helmsman’s stand 
through an adjustment range of 10”. This is only one of 
a number of pieces of accessory equipment which add to 
the gross load of Jano but satisfy her owner’s ideas of com- 
fort and flexibility. Few skippers of modest sized cabin 
cruisers expect to be able to watch their favorite TV pro- 
grams aboard their boats. However, equally few owners of 
31’ cruisers contemplate extensive cruising with six chil- 
dren aboard. A TV, such as the one built into the cock- 
pit stowage cabinets aboard the Jano, is just the thing to 
keep six youngsters amused when lying at anchor during 
rainy weather or at some other time when the thrill of 
boating has temporarily palled. 

The head is average for a 31-footer, but considering 
plans for extended cruising for eight, I consider the 25 
galion fresh water supply too small, particularly since fit- 
ting-out weight did not seem to worry the owner. 

The Phoenix family wants to enjoy home-quality cook- 
ing afloat, so the galley is equipped with a stove plus com- 
plete oven and a 9% cubic foot bottle-gas-operated refrig- 
erator—fittings seldom found on a 31-footer. It is a credit 
to LePage’s roomy main cabin and galley area that such 
lavish gear could be installed without crowding. 

Where can six children and two adults sleep comfortably 
aboard? Gaston Phoenix has this answer: A permanent 
box spring and inner spring mattress installation is fitted 
directly under the deck plates of the dinette. The dinette 
seats and table top, rather than converting at seat level to 
a double bunk, convert at table top height, so that Phoenix 
and his wife will sleep below, with three daughters on the 
converted dinette above. The customary V-bunks forward 
take advantage of the flaring bow line, are exceptionally 
broad, and provide ample room to sleep the three sons 
with comfort. Even a guest can be taken care of. Two 
rattan settees in the cockpit are separated by a cocktail 
table. Adjustable legs drop this table to cushion-depth below 
the inner spring cushions of the rattan furniture, and a 
specially designed cushion placed on top of the table con- 
verts this into an added bed. 

Because of the unconventional dinette conversion, which 
on production models will be set up as accommodation for 
two rather than four, no provision is made for ventilation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Phoenix’s master bedroom. It would be 
a simple matter, however, to add another port without 
weakening the hull structure. This would not detract from 
the graceful appearance of the-hull and would give waist 
level ventilation when the dinette was in use. 

Double track draw curtains at the forward end of the 
cabin provide a dressing area so that family or guests can 
change clothes in privacy, even when the rest of the cabin 
is in use. 

Jano and her production counterparts, by their very de- 
sign, must be given a below-average rating for adaptability. 
The boat is intended strictly for cruising. Even in the 
lighter, under-5000-pound-gross-load condition, with 120 
horsepower the 31-footer will not be sprightly enough to 
be appealing as a ski-tow boat to any but tyros merely in- 
terested in being dragged along the surface. Nor is the 
Jano the type of boat one would be likely to use for a brief 
fishing excursion or a short evening romp on the local 
waterways to cool off. She’s exactly what she was in- 
tended to be: a beautiful and commodious outboard 
cruiser. 

No rating but excellent, however, could be applied to the 
31-footer’s durability. Her bottom skin is about as tough 
as one could find in boats ten feet or more longer. The 
planking used is carefully selected mahogany plywood, 
imported from a German supplier from whom LePage buys 
only the AAA quality. The inner skin is %-in. thick five- 
ply to which a thickness of heavy duty fiberglass cloth and 
resin is applied. When this is set up, another coat of resin 
is added and a %-in. skin of mahogany ply is secured, fol- 
lowed by an outer coating of fiberglass cloth and resin. 
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Thus Jano is planked with %-in. thickness of mahogany 
ply plus two layers of fiberglass. 

The stem is cut from a 442” x 4%” laminate. The keel 
is spruce 3 inches thick by 10 inches wide. The eight 
longitudinal stringers are 3” x %” oak. The hull is framed 
every 2 feet through to the four fore-frames which are 
placed on 18-inch centers. The chine is oak. The false 
transom is solid mahogany with oak thwarts, and the en- 
gines are mounted in cut-out nacelles with the motor 
mounts constructed of 1%-inch lamination. 

We noted that the flying bridge canopy, though not de- 
signed as a lounge deck, is constructed cantilever fashion 
and can support the weight of several adults. The graceful 
rounded section is made up of %-inch mahogany ply 
strips with sheet ply in the center, and the entire covered 
by fiberglass cloth and resin. The main cabin top, which 
was designed for sun bathing, is stressed to carry any ex- 
pected passenger load and is also fiberglass covered ply. 

All seams on the LePage Craft are set with cotton strip- 
ping saturated with Weldwood glue. Hardware, securings, 
and top side fittings are all salt water.resistant. 

As an added protection against shoals, LePage fits to 
the keel an 8-foot-long heavy steel fin, tapered from 5 
inches to 1% inches. The fin also lends stability and bet- 
ter control in handling the Jano during docking in a high 
wind. It would, however, also add to her roll in heavy 
weather. 

Though the labor market in the Province of Quebec 
calls for hourly rates well below the United States stand- 
ards, LePage workmen are skilled boat builders, not re- 
cently converted journeymen carpenters, and they are paid 
top wages. Their skill and pride in their work is apparent 
in the end product. Each boat coming off the LePage line 
receives custom attention, and neither shoddy materials 
nor workmanship are permitted. 

Styling, aside from handling characteristics, of course, 
is largely a matter of personal taste. We give the LePage 
31-footer an excellent rating, for she sits well in the water 
at her mooring and combines grace with her large size 
underway. The flying bridge is exceptionally well thought 
out and offers a full 360 degree visibility to her helmsman. 
Vision from the cabin is greater than on most like-size 
cruisers. The motors nest neatly into the stern so that you 
have to look twice, and carefully, to tell the Jano is out- 
board powered. 

Her speed rating, and since our test was with the well- 
laden Jano and not other or later production models, must 
receive a below average grade. Several minor modifications 
would add considerably to her performance. The spray 
rail forward should be lifted since it creates an awkward 
arc of displaced water that clings to her forward V and 
sucks at her sides above the chine line. The same displaced 
water, diverted by modified spray rails, would greatly re- 
duce her wetted surface. 

It was my opinion, and one substantiated by the motors’ 
manufacturer, that the twin Mark 75s would perform to 
vetter advantage if they were mounted closer together. 
This would give Jano a far better turning capability, 
though she might lose some of her maneuverability in cur- 
rent and at slow speed around a dock. 

Though reports had it that Jano, loaded as she was 
during our test, clocked 18% m.p.h., my figures showed a 
maximum of 17 m.p.h. It was my thought here, too, that 
since the motors peaked at approximately 4800 r.p.m. 
with electric Westach checks, the two 60s weren’t being 
permitted to develop their full horsepower and both mounts 
might stand jacking up to let the motors wind out at 
5600-5800 r.p.m. 

Our tests did convince me that the large horsepower out- 
board motors are wholly practical on large sized hulls. The 
testing of the LePage may well prove to have been a trip 
into the future. The day of the outboard luxury cabin 
cruiser, with the comfort of the inboard and the flexibility 
offered by outboard motor installations, appears to be 
close at hand.—HAaNnk W. BOWMAN 
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YOUR OWN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT in this space next month will 
be seen and read by over 100,000 boatmen—the largest audience ever offcred 
by a paid boating magazine. Why not convert into dollars your spare boating 
gear, now? Remember, POPULAR BOATING is the world’s largest selling 
boating magazine, so you obviously stand a better chance of finding a buyer 
if you advertise in SAILOR’S SWAP & CLASSIFIED. 


RATES and TERMS: SAILOR’S SWAP & CLASSIFIED are printed uni- 
formly, (no bold face type allowed), at 35¢ per word including name & address 
or box number, with a minimum of twenty words. Advertisements are not 
acknowledged, they are printed in the first issue to go to press after reccipt. 


Check or money order in correct amount (made payable to POPULAR BOAT- 
ING) must accompany every advertisement. Send your advertisement to 
SAILOR’S SWAP & CLASSIFIED, % POPULAR BOATING, 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











JOIN Bahama Cruise. 140’ schoon- FIBERGLAS Gas And Water Tank 
er leaves Miam. to Bimini, Berry (Custom Made To Fit That Specia 
Islands, Nassau, Andros, Grand 
ahamas. / c ses for 10 days . x7 : 
an hae FO Bee “1051, Mi And Size. Tank Division, Ontari: 


ami Beach 39, Fla. 


Fiberglass Co., Ontario, N. Y. 
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Wide World photo 


Boiling along, above, to win this 

@ | Cc r Oo S _ Tt ly e year’s Miami to Nassau race, the 
handsome 67’ Criollo got good 

training for her Atlantic crossing. 

AT L A N T | . Skippered by owner Dr. Luis Vidana 
of Havana, she finished first in 

the July race to Spain but was beaten 

by Carina on corrected time. 
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NEW MERCURY MARK 10 


makes fishing more fun—4 ways! 


Gets you fishing faster! This big 10 h.p. Easiest to handle! Look at all these 
motor can plane a heavy boat, deliver speeds up to new, exclusive features in the Mercury Mark 
s 26 m.p.h. Gets you where the big ones are in a hurry! » 10 to make your fishing more fun. 


THE NEW SLANT 
in outboard de- 
sign lets the 
Mark 10 glide 
through weeds 
and over under- 
water obstacles. 
Naturally 

weedless ! 


Trolls like an electric motor! You get smooth, 
steady super-slow trolling speeds hour after hour. 
s Mark 10 is quiet, holds low speeds without stalling. 


EXCLUSIVE New 
Speed -r- Troll 
lever gives trolling 
speeds or power at 
the flick of a lever. 
Move it to the left 
and you tune in 
low trolling speeds. 


Gets you home quick and safe! Weather mee 
threatening? Here’s power aplenty to plane your hull. Automatic Transmission 
s Mark 10 hurries you home quickly, safely, silently. One-hand control frees 
you for fishing. Throttle 
and shift are on the 
tiller. Just twist tiller 
handle for neutral, for- 
ward and reverse. Easi- 
est ever! 


EXCLUSIVE Prop-Jet exhaust jets 
motor gases back through propeller 

PROP JET hub, burying fumes, and with hem 
the sound. Write for free color cata- 
log today! 


As low as 10% down, up to 24 months to pay! 


Find your Mercury dealer listed in the Yellow Pages 





©1957 KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION, FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A FREE BOAT RIDE DEMONSTRATION 


Find Your | 


MERCURY OUTBOARDS ja 


Introducing a new kind of performance to the world of outboarding 
































hitch your wagon toa holiday 


...go with an Evinrude in tow! 


Where to this week end . . . a placid pine-fringed lake? 
A river hidden in the hills? Down to the sparkling 
sea? You name it...and it’s yours! 


Join the thousands who go with an Evinrude in tow! 


One look at the new ’57 Evinrudes will tell you why 
there’s more fun ahead with an Evinrude behind. 

First, they’re beauties to behold .. . brilliantly styled 
to complement the smartest craft. Next, they’re 
power-packed for great performance. Two new “18's” 
and three new “35’s”’ with new high-compression en- 
gines that deliver solid big-load driving power. New 
12-volt electric starting or easy manual starting. New 
fuel economy that extends your cruising range. 
New high capacity generator (optional). Wonderfully 


smooth, whisper quiet power that wins you a welcome 
wherever you go! 


Name your fun... fishing, cruising, skiing, or just 
plain boating... there’s an Evinrude to match it 
with today’s most advanced features. 

Why let another week end slip away? See your 
Evinrude dealer today. Ask him for a “Revelation 
Ride.” Catalog free. EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4455 North 27th Street, Nearest Dealer 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 

A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation 


in the 
"Yellow Pages’ 
Cw 
In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 


Fwuimrude 









Find Your 





quiet outboard motors 





























